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LIFE IN NEW YORK FIFTY YEARS AGO 


SOME OF THE PROMINENT CHARACTERS, 1825-1850 


HERE is no more interesting milestone in the progress of American 
ee affairs than the completion of the Erie Canal in the autumn of 1825. 
It was a monster achievement for the times, as only eighteen years had 
elapsed since the first successful experiment in steam navigation, and rail- 
roads and the telegraph were still among the conundrums of the future. 
It was the longest waterway of its character in the world, and from the 
metropolis to the extremes of civilization new thoughts were awakened 
and varied degrees of ambition stimulated. If a collection of inland lakes 
in the heart of the American continent, exceeding in extent some of the 
most celebrated seas in the old world, could be made to connect with the 
Atlantic ocean and thus with Europe, what gigantic projects might not be 
accomplished in the future? With the magnificent celebration of the 
great event the first quarter of the present century terminated. At this 
date the history of modern New York properly begins. 

The second quarter of the century was even more eventful than its 
predecessor, because of the countless new combinations favorable to the 
expansion and prosperity of a community, resulting from the canal enter- 
prise. Towns and villages sprung into existence in the vast grain-growing 
valleys of the West, mills and manufacturing establishments commenced a 
brisk canter across the continent, so to speak, and canal-boats multiplied 
like ants in a sand-hill along the whole line of the new roadway. These 
were laden with all sorts of productions, flour, fruit, beef, pork, corn, wheat, 
barley, hemp, wool, flax, iron, lead, copper, salt, gypsum, coal, tar, fur, 
bees-wax, cheese, butter, lard, honey, vegetables, staves, lumber, and mer- 
chandise,from every part of the globe. The state of New York took 
special pride in the busy scene, remembering that she alone provided the 
funds to build this great artery to the rest of the continent, unassisted by 
any other state or by the national government; and very naturally forget- 
ting that she did not do it cheerfully, nor without abusing the man who 


gave life and vigor to the scheme, more unreservedly and persistently than 
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any one in the development of a grand idea for the common good was ever 
abused before or since. She saw with gladness floods of riches pouring 
into her chief city, while streets and avenues started on a race toward the 
northern part of Manhattan Island; she saw buildings lifting their roofs 
into the skies as if by magic, and business of all sorts struggling to keep 
abreast with the rapid increase of population. 

The entire country participated in the unprecedented impulse given to 
progression, but our concern at this writing is with the metropolis. 

The period from 1825 to 1850 was notable for unusual mental activity. 
Inventions crowded each other. The introduction of gas was one of the 
wonders of 1825, and a many years’ terror. It met with far more opposi- 
tion as a supposed death-dealing agency than our present electric light, 
with its unchopped overhanging wires. Between 1829 and 1832—when the 
first trial trip was made between Albany and Schenectady—the locomotive 
sensation was in full force, and although comparatively few believed in 
its practical value for drawing land-carriages, there were some who followed 
its advances with fear and trembling. “If vehicles should be run about 
the country in such a way,” exclaimed a good New England deacon of 
the old school, “ we must build insane asylums by wholesale, for all the 
women and children will go mad with fright.” Then came the ingenious. 
experiments of Professor Morse with the magnetic telegraph—which sub- 
sequently became the nervous system of civilization—in his rooms in the 
New York University building, and for several years his “ vagaries,” as 
they were called, excited no particular interest in the public mind. Even 
scientists and personal friends were decidedly unsympathetic, shaking their 
heads, while the press, according to custom, laughed at the suggestion of 
his having discovered anything of practical utility. The lesson thus 
taught is as old as human genius and human endeavor. One whole decade 
within the period was devoted to constructing the Croton aqueduct ; and 
in the meantime the great newspaper system was founded. The great 
fire of 1835, the financial panic of 1837, the Bread and Astor Place riots, 
the building of churches and institutions, the opening of industries, 
schemes for educating the working classes, political excitements, the fire 
of 1845, and the Mexican war, were among the events which followed each 
other swiftly. The tone of society was elevated without being preten- 
tious, politics drove men into indiscretions and serious fevers, same as in all 
periods of history, but intellectual achievement commanded the highest 
respect, and men of means were measured according to their intelligent 
promotion of art, science, literature, religion, and internal improvements. 
Progress was the all-absorbing topic of the time, even in the drawing-room. 
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Amusements were patronized, and all the higher obligations of polite life 
scrupulously fulfilled. Intercourse with the leading men and women of 
both the New England and southern states secured to New York a greater 
catholicity of spirit than elsewhere in America; and the representatives of 
foreign statesmanship, diplomacy, and letters, who visited the city, influ- 
enced more or less the public taste. 

The prominent characters who figured in New York during the decades 
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under consideration formed a goodly company, and since they did so much 
toward making our country what it is, we shall find both pleasure and 
profit in passing a brief half-hour in their society. American life is by no 
means barren of those elements of the social picturesque which give piq- 
uancy to anecdote—and what are personal memories without anecdote?—nor 
need we conclude that it has no background or perspective because it lacks 
the sharp contrast of place and costume that comes from caste. The charm 
and value of biography must necessarily lie in the amount of strong char- 
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acter which the subject reveals; at the same time, portraiture is much 
more complete when vivified with the side-lights of contemporary jottings 
spiced with bits of gossip. In the Diary of Philip Hone we have all this ; 
the best-known men and women of the city and of the whole country, 
with many from the old world, are marshaled before us in a brilliant, 
animated procession—we almost catch the music of their voices. It is a 
record that furnishes a panoramic view of actors and events that has no 
parallel in our literature. Philip Hone was a New Yorker by birth, and 
he lived and died in New York. His notes from day to day, from 1828 to 
1851, chronicling his own and the movements of those about him, with 
comments on social affairs and current topics, filled twenty-eight quarto 
volumes of manuscript, closely written on both sides of the pages. It is to 
be regretted that only about one-fourth of this has been included in the 
two recently published volumes edited by Bayard Tuckerman; yet, not- 
withstanding the omissions for which we grieve, the portion given to the 
public throws a flood of light and’ brightness into the past of which the 
author was a conspicuous part. 

In 1826 Philip Hone was the mayor of New York, representing the 
city socially as well as politically. He was then forty-six years of age, a 
tall, slight, graceful man of dignified and courtly bearing, with features 
handsome and refined, polished manners of the old school, and highly 
cultivated tastes. He was a famous dinner-giver and diner-out, and ex- 
tremely fond of extending hospitalities to foreigners of distinction, in 
which he was ably seconded by Mrs. Hone, who was a lady of many 
gifts and graces. He had formerly been engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
but acquiring a fortune he retired from business about six years prior to 
his mayoralty, and then spent some time traveling in Europe. He hada 
genius for public usefulness, and endeared himself to his contemporaries 
by the spirit with which he entered into every project for the welfare of 
the city and the establishment of important institutions. He was the 
founder of the Mercantile Library Association and many years its president. 
He was for thirty years a trustee of the first savings bank in New York, 
and for a long period its president. He was also the vice-president of the 
New York Historical Society, and of half a dozen other literary and be- 
nevolent institutions, a trustee of Bloomingdale Asylum, a governor of 
the New York Hospital, a vestryman of Trinity Church, and a founder 
and governor of the Union Club. 

His residence was in Broadway, just below Park place, from 1821 to 1837, 
fronting City Hall park, with its quaint fence of wooden palings. The 
house was thirty-seven feet front, and had such an air of consequence that 
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it was pointed out to strangers as an object of civic pride. Its entrance 
hall was broad, its walls wainscoted, its furniture elegant, with enormous 
mirrors, objects of art collected in Europe, a choice and costly library, 
{ high old-fashioned carved sideboards, tall silver candlesticks, the finest of 
silver plate and cut glass, and the rarest of ancient and beautiful porce- 
lain. The history of the purchase and sale of this property we have from 
k his own pen: “ March 8, 1836: I have this day sold my house in which I 
live, No. 235 Broadway, to Elijah Boardman, for $60,000, to be converted 
into shops below, and the upper part to form part of the establishment of 
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RESIDENCE OF PHILIP HONE, 1821-1837. 


the American Hotel, kept by Edward Milford, in which I imagine Mr. 
* Boardman to be interested. I bought this property on the 8th of March, 
1821, after my return from Europe. I gave Jonathan Smith $25,000 for it. 
I make a large profit; but the rage for speculation is at present so high 
that it will prove an excellent purchase. We are tempted with prices so 
exorbitantly high that none can resist. I shall leave this delightful house 
with feelings of deep regret. The splendid rooms, the fine situation, my 
snug library, well-arranged books, handsome pictures, what will become of 
them? I have turned myself out of doors ; but $60,000 is a great deal of 
money.” Two weeks later, on the 24th of March, he writes: “I bought 
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this day from Samuel Ward, for $15,000, the lot corner of Broadway and 
Great Jones street, twenty-nine feet wide by one hundred and thirty feet 
deep. It is my intention to build a house on this lot for my own resi- 
dence.” His new home was completed and occupied in 1837, and Mr. 
Hone jots the following in his diary: “It proves a most delightful and 
comfortable residence. I would not if I could have it altered in a single 
particular.” He lived here the remainder of his life. The front room on 
the ground floor was his library, which is now occupied by the East River 
Bank. 

Both of these houses were associated with the most distinguished people 
of the period. At Philip Hone’s dinner-table might be found such brilliant 
men as Rev. Dr. William Harris, rector of St. Mark’s church from 1802 to 
1816, and president of Columbia College for many years, Rev. Dr. Wain- 
wright afterwards bishop, Chancellor Kent the great jurist, President 
William Alexander Duer of Columbia College, President Charles King of 
Columbia College, and his brothers, John Alsop King, governor of New 
York 1857-1859, and James Gore King the eminent banker, sons of the 
statesman Rufus King, Stephen Whitney, Ex-mayor Paulding, Luman 
Reed; Rev. Dr. James M. Mathews, Professor Charles Anthon the classical 
scholar of celebrity, Dr. Hosack, Bishop Hobart the great head of the 
Episcopal Church, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Charles H. Russell, Ogden Hoff- 
man the “eloquent” as he was called, Hon. Albert Gallatin, the accom- 
plished Dr. Francis, Luther Bradish, Washington Irving, Moses Grinnell, 
George Curtis, William H. Seward, Martin Van Buren, John Van Buren, 
Samuel B. Ruggles, Professor Renwick, George Bancroft, William Cullen 
Bryant, Henry Brevoort, Gouverneur Kemble, Gulian C. Verplanck, and 
Robert C. Sands. Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, Harrison Gray Otis, and 
others equally well known to the country were Mr. Hone’s intimate friends, 
making his house their rendezvous whenever passing through the city. 
The list of guests welcomed from over the water was a long one, including 
Lord Morpeth and Charles Dickens. Mr. Hone was a model host, clever, 
witty, quick in repartee, with a keen sense of humor, possessing the rare 
tact of making his guests pleased with themselves, and, as on public occa- 
sions where he was in constant demand for a presiding officer, was gifted in 
saying the right thing at the right time and in the right place. 

The condition of New York at the date he was mayor may be under- 
stood in a measure by the fact that his neighbors residing in Broadway, 
on the block where the Astor House now stands, were John G. Coster, 
David Lydig, and John Jacob Astor. Four years later, when preparations 
were in progress for building the Astor House, Lydig removed to Laight 
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street, overlooking St. John’s Park, which then, and for some years after- 
ward, was considered the most eligible place of residence in the city. A 
writer in the Mew York Tribune, February 10, 1890, says of this park: 
“‘Half a century ago New York had the loveliest imaginable bit of an 
oasis, redeemed from a wilderness of brier and bramble, in the shape of 
trees and shrubbery and flowers, turf and winding walks and haunts of 
song-birds, lying between Hudson and Varick and Beach and Laight 
Streets. Around it clustered the homes of the Hamiltons, Aymars, Colts, 
Schuylers, Lords, Lydigs, Griffins, Drakes, and scores of other names then 


VIEW OF ST. JOHN’s CHAPEL, FROM ST. JOHN’S PARK, 


well known to ‘ everybody that was anybody’ in that day. The vandal 
hand of improvement swept it away and erected a hideous freight-house 
in its place. The head of an auction house that used to advertise in the 
New York papers before the Revolution, said to me the other day: ‘My 
boys talk to me about Central park, but I tell them that there never was 
and never will be anything like old St. John’s park,’ and I responded with 
a sigh that was equal to half a dozen amens.” The illustration, from an 
old print, confirms the statement. In one of the finest blocks of houses 
in that vicinity, known as Paulding Row, was the home of ex-Mayor 
Paulding. Bishop Hobart lived in Vesey street in 1826, George Griswold 
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in Wall street, and Peter Augustus Jay in Broadway near Chambers 
Street. Within twenty years from that time Union square had become 
the fashionable place of residence for New York’s oldest and wealthiest 
citizens. 

Perhaps just here an enlarged view of the condition of the country 
outside of New York in 1828 may be obtained, by taking a trip with 


. Philip Hone from Albany to Boston in a stage—fare only $70. We 


start September 2, 1828, and reach Boston at the end of six days. Mr. 
Hone’s jottings define the route: ‘“‘ September 4, left Lebanon after break- 
fast; to Pittsfield, seven miles; to Hinsdale, nine; to Peru, four, where we 
dined ; to Worthington, a neat, pretty little town, six; to Chesterfield, six, 
where we lodged.”” Rest must have been sweet indeed to the travelers, 
for no hills were ever more rough and tiresome than those crossed by this 
route—long miles of climbing and descending, with innumerable short, 
sharp, jerky, jolting ups and downs. The journal continues: “ Septem- 
ber 5: Fine westerly wind and clear weather. We left Chesterfield after 
breakfast and came to Northampton, thirteen miles. Everything looks 
delightful in this most beautiful town, which has improved much. We 
visited in the afternoon the Round Hill school, and were politely enter- 
tained by Mr. Bancroft. In the evening we went toa pleasant party at 
Mrs. Henry Cary’s of New York, who has been passing the summer in this 
place.” Arriving in Boston on the 8th, Mr. Hone was the recipient of the 
most flattering civilities. Mayor Quincy escorted him about the city, and 
Mr. Harrison Gray Otis hastened to take him to call upon President John 
Quincy Adams at Quincy, who had, however, that same afternoon started 
for Washington. Mr. Hone remained in Boston until the 19th, and was 
dined and /éted every day until his departure for New York by way of 
Providence, and he informs us of the swift performance of the voyage 
from Providence to New York “in seventeen hours and a half.” 

A few days after reaching home Mr. Hone’s dinner-guests included 
Lord Bishop Inglis of Nova Scotia, his lady and two daughters, Mr. R. 
Cochran, Mr. Henry Hone, Mr. Henry Brevoort, Mr. D. Lynch, Mr. and 
Mrs. William B. Astor, Mr. C. and Miss Brugiere, and Mr. Eugene Cruger. 
Bishop Hobart was invited, but otherwise engaged. An incident of much 
interest appears on the next page of the diary, under date of November 
14, 1828: “ The bishop, who had made an appointment with me, called at 
my house, and proposed in confidence the plan of a cathedral to be erected 
in Washington square. The idea of a magnificent diocesan church is a 
very imposing one, and strikes my mind favorably; and it is certain that 
the location suggested by the bishop is the best in the city, and can be 
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obtained at a moderate price. Independently of the advantages which 
our church would derive from such an establishment, the erection of the 
edifice would improve the property in this vicinity and render the square 
the most desirable residence in the city. But where is the money, where 
the public spirit, where the liberality, to carry such a noble plan into exe- 
cution? Above all, who will take lead in it? I cannot; I am already 
engaged in more business of the kind than I can do justice to. . . . I 
note in this place the conference, as it is possible that this glorious project 
may, one of these days, be carried into effect, and I believe this is the first 
time it has ever been hinted.” 

The leading voice in appropriating the income of the church property 
of the Episcopalians had for many years been that of Bishop Hobart. His. 
diocese extended upward of three hundred miles from east to west. With 
the great mass of the clergy his will was law; and he spoke and acted and 
bore himself as one having authority. He was small of stature, but digni- 
fied, with a smooth, handsome face, and a bright, clear, piercing eye. He 
was one of the great thinkers of his generation, and a ready writer and 
speaker—natural, earnest, bold, effective. His sermons were concise, 
pointed, and vigorous, ‘and in the pulpit he was commanding, and his 
utterance quick and energetic. There was intensity in all his mental and 
moral characteristics; he walked on the street with as much impetuosity 
as if walking for a wager. He drew about him a host of personal friends, 
and was alive to every social courtesy. He was often in general society, 
accompanied usually by the two young clergymen of Trinity Parish, Ben- 
jamin T. Onderdonk, consecrated bishop in 1830, and William Berrian, 
rector of Trinity Church from 1830 to 1862. His favorite theme was the 
proper education of the clergy, and through his efforts the germ of the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary in Ninth avenue was established in 1819, 
in which he was an active professor of pastoral theology and pulpit elo- 
quence. The board of trustees were all bishops, one from every diocese 
in the Union. The cause of Sunday-schools and of missions, charities of 
every description, the circulation of Bibles and of tracts, and the author- 
ship of almost numberless important works, engaged in turn his attention 
and efforts. His valuable life, however, came to a sudden termination in 
September, 1830, in the prime of his intellectual vigor, at the age of fifty-five. 

Albert Gallatin, ex-secretary of the treasury, returning from a diplo- 
matic mission abroad, took up his abode in New York in 1828, and hence- 
forward resided in the city, devoting himself to science, literature, and 
historical and ethnological researches. He was then sixty-six years of 
age, of medium height, bald-headed, with features strongly marked and 
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eyes of piercing brilliancy.* He was the best talker of the century, with a 
wonderful memory for facts and dates, and his intellectual attractions 
drew about him a circle of brilliant men. ‘There was a small company of 
us in the habit of meeting weekly at each other's houses for a social even- 
ing,” wrote Rev. Dr. Mathews, “and John Quincy Adams usually made 
his arrangements to be with us when he passed through the city.” Mr. 
Hone refers to the same under date of May 14, 1830, saying: “I attended 
a meeting this evening, by invitation, at Dr. Wainwright’s, of the literary 
club, which meets at stated periods at the houses of each other, consist- 
ing of Chancellor Kent, Mr. Gallatin, the professors of the college, and 
other gentlemen, with several strangers of eminence and learned acquire- 
ments.” 

Among the various clubs of the period was the “ Bread and Cheese 
Club,” originated by James Fenimore Cooper in 1824, which met fortnightly 
for a few years. Its membership included conspicuous professional men, 
scholars, and statesmen, such as Professor Renwick, William A. Duer, 
Judge John Duer, Philip Hone, Fitz-Greene Halleck, James De Kay, the 
great naturalist, Gulian C. Verplanck, William Cullen Bryant, Robert C. 
Sands, and Charles King. The selection of members for nomination rested 
with Cooper himself; bread and cheese were the ballots used, one of cheese 
deciding adversely to admittance. The meetings were often swollen to 
quite a formidable assemblage by members of congress and distinguished 
strangers. Daniel Webster was a frequent guest, also William Beach 
Lawrence, Henry R. Storrs, and the French minister, De Neuville. A 
few years later Bryant, Verplanck, and Sands founded the “ Sketch Club,” 
originally intended as an artistic fraternity, but it soon widened, welcoming 
gentlemen of other professions if interested in art. Its meetings were held 
at the houses of its members. Mr. Hone tells us of another club, perhaps 
less known, saying: “ March 16, 1835: I went to the ‘ Book Club’ with 
Charles King and Davis at nine o’clock. This is a club which meets every 
other Thursday evening at Washington Hotel, where they sup, drink cham- 
pagne and whisky punch, talk as well as they know how, and run each other 
good-humoredly. I have been admitted a member, after having refused 
several applications, for I have already more such things than I wish; but _ 
this is a very pleasant set of fellows. They sit pretty late, however, for I 


* The portrait of Albert Gallatin was published in September, 1886, in this Magazine [xvi., 
226]: the portraits also of Luther Bradish, Peter Augustus Jay, Morgan Lewis, Chancellor Kent, 
Dr. Hosack, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, Washington Irving, Martin Van Buren, William H. 
Seward, and of many others mentioned in this article, have appeared from time to time in the 
different volumes of this Magazine. 
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came away at one o'clock, and left the party seated at the supper table. I 
don’t exactly understand why it is called the Book Club, for the book of 
subscription to the expenses is, I suspect, the only one inthe library. The 
party this evening consisted of about twenty, viz.: Davis, President Duer, 
Charles King, Wilkins, William Kent, Harvey, Arthur Barclay, Isaac Hone, 
Halleck, Ogden Hoffman, Patterson, Blunt, Dr. Francis, Baron Behr, Mr. 
Trelawny, author of the Younger Son, Beverley Robinson, etc.” 

The well-remembered Kent Club originally represented the cream and 
talent of the New York bar. Its 
membership included such legal 
luminaries as Chancellor Kent, 
Francis B. Cutting, Peter Augus- 
tus Jay, President Duer, and 
Ogden Hoffman, the “ dreamy- 
eyed” lawyer who for upwards of 
a score of years was employed in 
all the most important criminal 
trials. He was a brother of 
Charles Fenno Hoffman, associ- 
ated with Charles King in the 
editorship of the Mew York 
American, subsequently of the 
Knickerbocker Magazine and the 
New York Mirror. The brothers 
were both men of charming so- 
cial qualities and chivalrous per- 
sonal character. We are taken 
to some of the meetings of the 
Kent Club by Mr. Hone: a Janu- Ailes spadialas Patel ibis 
ary 27, 1838: I was favored by 
an invitation to meet the Kent Club this evening at the house of Mr. 
William Kent. There were about twenty gentlemen, among whom were 
Judges Jones, Edwards, and Tallmadge, Chancellor Kent, President 
Duer, several eminent lawyers, and a few laymen, consisting of Charles 
King, Webb, and myself. There was also Mr. Mackintosh, son of the 
celebrated Sir James Mackintosh, and the author of his well-written 
biography—a gentleman who came to this country on a visit during the 
last autumn. We had a handsome supper, with oceans of champagne. 
I was right in calling it high zinks, for a more jovial, noisy, roistering set I 
never met with. They seemed to contemn all law but that of passing 
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the bottle, and the counsel on both sides summed up together without 
regarding the admonitions of the court.” It meets again on April 21 at 
the house of Mr. J. Prescott Hall. ‘We had a large party of judges and 
lawyers, with Francis Granger and William H. Seward, and other distin- 
guished strangers, Charles King and myself the only resident laymen. 
The last hour of these very pleasant reunions bears a pretty strong re- 
seinblance to the high jinks which Sir Walter Scott describes so well 
(and, no doubt, from personal knowledge) in Guy Mannering.” 

The Union Club was founded in 1836, being similar in its plan and 
regulations to the great clubs of London, which were giving tone and 
character to the society of the British metropolis. Mr. Hone favors us 
with a glimpse of its beginnings: “ I dined December 7 with the govern- 
ing committee of the Union Club at Windust’s. There were twenty-three 
present. The committee consists, when full, of thirty-five, to whom all 
the concerns of the club are intrusted; there are two hundred and fifty 
members, not a sufficient number to organize properly, but it was resolved 
to procure a house and commence immediately. A sub-committee of 
seven_was appointed to carry the plan into effect, and to admit members, 
I am on this committee, much against my will. If this club can be gotten 
up like the English clubs it may succeed ; little short of that will meet the 
views of its members.” Three months later Mr. Hone writes of it: “ This 
club will be well suited to the times. <A single gentleman will be able to 
get a good dinner and his wine for half the price he would have to pay at 
a hotel.” In 1842 Mr. Hone describes the new quarters of the Union 
Club, and calls it “an excellent lounging-place for old and young beaux, 
each of whom would fain wish to be thought what the other is; where 
horse-racing and politics are discussed by those who known little about 
either of these abstruse sciences; where the young idea is taught to shoot 
billiard-balls, and study the mystery of whist ; and where I frequent, not- 
withstanding the satirical tone of the present remarks. Such is the incon- 
sistency of man’s desires! Happy at home, I seek amusement abroad ; 
and preferring my library to all other places, I join the society of men who 
know nothing of books but the history of the four kings.” 

The “ Hone Club” was a production of 1838, but a very different affair 
from the Union Club. Mr. Hone chronicles its birth as follows: ‘“ October 
22: Ten gentlemen met and dined to-day at Mr. John Ward’s, Bond 
street, being the first meeting of a club which was there organized to dine 
at each other’s houses every Monday at five o’clock punctually. The 
present members are: Simeon Draper, John Ward, Moses H. Grinnell, 
William G. Ward, John Crumby, Roswell L. Colt, Edward R. Biddle, 
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Jonathan Prescott Hall, R. M. Blatchford, and Philip Hone. It was agreed 
to extend the number to twelve by the admission of Charles H. Russell 
and James W. Otis, to which number the club is limited. A sumptuary 
law was enacted, confining the dinner to soup, fish, oysters, and four dishes 
of meat, with a dessert of fruit, ice cream, and jelly. The host is allowed 
to invite four gentlemen not members of the club. The members did me 
the honor to name the club ‘The Hone Club,’ and I was appointed presi- 
dent.” The second meeting of the club was at the house of Moses H. 
Grinnell, where we are told there 
were more guests and more din- 
ner than the law allowed. This 
club after awhile increased its 
membership to twenty. Daniel 
Webster was made an honorary 
member and was frequently pres- 
ent at its dinners, and Dr. Francis 
was appointed physician to the 
club. The latter says the discus- 
sion of theology or-of party 
politics was not permitted at 
these dinners. ‘I never heard 
a breath in this club of South or 
North; it had broader views and 
more congenial topics. These 
festivals were of the most at- 
tractive character, and a Devon- 
shire duke might have _ been 
astounded at the amplitude of 
the repasts, and the richness and 
style of the entertainments.” 
Social affairs were invested with a peculiar charm. Wealth and learn- 
ing, money-making and good breeding, were blended as never before. 
Clerical characters and literary lions mingled with the youth and beauty 
and fashion of the metropolis at dinners and entertainments. Many 
prominent families had the tact and talent to convert their homes into 
resorts for the intellectual and cultivated, and then again we find the 
whole town at a fancy ball. A few extracts from Mr. Hone’s notes at the 
beginning of 1829 as an example: “January 14: Being engaged from 
eleven o'clock this morning until nine in the evening as a juror on a diffi- 
cult cause, I was prevented from dining with Mr. James G. King, as I 
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intended. The officers of the Literary and Philosophical Society assem- 
bled at my house and supped, together with Chancellor Kent, Dr. Mathews, 
Morse, Cole, and Sullivan as visitors. January 20: The long-talked-of 
fancy ball at Mrs. Brugiere’s took place this evening. We were present, 
and much pleased. A large proportion of the company were in character ; 
the dresses were generally appropriate, some of them exceedingly splendid, 
and many of the characters were supported with much spirit. The rooms 
were crowded, but it went off well. February 6: I dined with Isaac S. 
Hone. In the evening attended a fancy ball at Mrs. Abraham Schermer- 
horn’s—a very splendid and delightful affair. February 11: I dined with 
Robert Maitland, and afterward met the officers of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society, and supped at the house of Rev. Dr. Wainwright. 
May 28: The second locomotive steam-engine which was imported for the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company was set in operation this afternoon 
at the works of the Messrs. Kemble, in presence of a large number of 
gentlemen, and succeeded as well as the one I saw yesterday at Abeel & 
Dunscomb’s. June 6: I accompanied the young Count Ney and Count 
Girardin to dine with Mr. Prime at Hurl Gate. The former gentleman 
brought me on his arrival in this country a letter from General Lafayette, 
and more recently, on his return from a visit to Count Survilliers (Joseph 
Bonaparte), a letter from my venerable friend, Count Real. He is the third 
son of the gallant Marshal Ney, Prince of Moskowa.” 

We should not object to an excursion to Washington with Mr. Hone, 
by boat to Brunswick, thence in post-coach to Philadelphia, boat to New- 
castle, stage to French Town, and boat to Baltimore, calling with him on 
the venerable, polite, and talkative Charles Carroll, who takes a cold bath 
every morning and drinks water at dinner; and to Washington, “ the mag- 
nificent wilderness,” dining with Daniel Webster, in company with William 
Henry Harrison, John Tyler, Edward Everett, Count de Menon, Mr. 
Vaughan, and others. Or to Saratoga Springs, taking part in one of the 
fancy balls at the little hotel of the time, in which Miss Mary Hone 
appears as an Austrian peasant, and Miss Margaret Hone as a white nun. 
But we must be in New York to receive Washington Irving, who returns 
after a seventeen years’ absence in Europe. Mr. Hone says: “ He has 
grown very fat since I saw him in England in 1821, looks exceedingly well, 
and is delighted to be once more in his native city. I passed a half-hour 
with him very pleasantly. He talks a great deal and is in high spirits, a 
thing not usual with him, except when under excitement, as he is at this 
moment.” The day following his arrival, May 23, 1832, the dinner party 
at Philip Hone’s consisted of Washington Irving, Rev. Dr. Wainwright, 
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Charles King, James G. King, Ogden Hoffman, J. P. Giraud, Isaac S. Hone, 
James Paulding, Professor Renwick, and Captain Nicolson. 

New York was very proud of her distinguished literary son. Honors of 
every description were bestowed upon him. No author had ever been so 
much read in the city of his birth. His felicities of theme, thought, and 
expression, together with his irresistible drollery, oddness of invention, 
and refined humors, gave him a place in the public heart never to be super- 
seded. A great banquet was given him at the City Hotel in Broadway on 
the 30th of May; three hundred 
gentlemen were seated at the 
tables. Chancellor Kent pre- 
sided, and James K. Paulding 
was placed at the right hand of 
the long-absent traveler. The 
vice-presidents of the entertain- 
ment were Philip Hone, Presi- 
dent William A. Duer, Professor 
Renwick, Thomas L. Ogden, and 
Samuel Swartwout. 

Toward the close of the year 
1833, Mr. Hone writes: “The 
times are dreadfully hard. The 
supererogatory act of tyranny 
which the president exercised in 
removing the deposits has pro- 
duced a state of alarm and panic 
unprecedented in our city... . 
November 20: Mr. Edward 
Everett, the distinguished mem- 
ber of congress from Massachu- 
setts, called to see me this morning, and sat half an hour with me. He is 
a man of fine talents, a good writer and an eloquent orator, a little pedan- 
tic, but his manners are unaffected and his conversation instructive and 
agreeable. He is to deliver this evening the introductory to the course 
of lectures of the Mercantile Library Association at Clinton Hall. It 
will, no doubt, be a great treat. I ought to go, and would like to go, but 
I have engaged company at home to meet Mr. Clay. The following gen- 
tlemen supped with me: Mr. Clay, Mr. C. L. Livingston, Mr. Lydig, Mr. 
Phelps, Mr. Moore, Mr. Suydam, Mr. D. S. Jones, Mr. Talman, Mr. 
Giraud, Mr. I. S. Hone, Mr. Wyncoop, Mr. Bowne, and Dr. McLean. 
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Mr. Clay, as usual, was exceedingly agreeable, and some of my guests 
declared they had never spent a more agreeable evening.” 

Before the end of January, despite the distress in commercial circles 
and memorials to congress, Mr.. Hone pauses to record a party at Mr. 
Ray’s. He says: “This was the most brilliant affair we have seen in a 
long time. The very cards gave promise of guelgue chose distinguée, ‘Mr. 
Ray at home, Thursday, 23d instant. Quadrilles at nine o’clock.’ The 
fashionable world rushed with excited expectation to the gay scene, and 
none were disappointed. Mr. Ray has the finest house in New York, and 
it is furnished and fitted up in a style of the utmost magnificence—painted 
ceilings, gilded moldings, rich satin ottomans, curtains in the last Parisian 
taste, and splendid mirrors, which reflect and multiply all the vays, great 
and small. On this occasion all the science of all the accomplished artistes 
was put in requisition; decorators, cooks, and confectioners vied with each 
other, and each in his vocation seemed to have produced the xe plus ultra ; 
and, unlike other entertainments of the kind, the spirit of jealousy and 
emulation cannot be excited to an inconvenient degree, for as no person 
possesses such a house, and very few the means to show it off in the same 
style, it will not be considered incumbent upon others to attempt to rival 
this splendid fe, and it will be no disgrace to play second fiddle to such a 
leader.” Mr, Hone does not give us the interesting information whether 
Mr. Ray’s house was lighted with gas or candles, but as late as December 
18, 1836, he touches the subject of lights at another entertainment, saying: 
“IT went this evening to a party at Mr. Charles H. Russell’s, given in honor 
of the bride, Mrs. William H. Russell. The splendid apartments of this 
fine house are well adapted to an evening party, and everything was very 
handsome on this occasion. The house is lighted with gas, and the quan- 
tity consumed being greater than common, it gave out suddenly in the 
midst of a cotillion. This accident occasioned great merriment to the 
company, and some embarrassment to the host and hostess, but a fresh 
supply of gas was obtained, and in a short time the fair dancers were 
again ‘tripping it on the light fantastic toe.’ Gas is a handsome light, in 
a large room like Mr. Russell’s, on an occasion of this kind, but liable (I 
should think) at all times to give the company the slip, and illy calculated 
for the ordinary uses of a family.” 

Two months later we find Mr. Hone actively concerned in preparations 
for the first election of mayor of New York under the new law, when Cor- 
nelius W. Lawrence proved the successful candidate. He writes, April 2, 
1834: “ Politics occupy all my time. Mr. Webster wrote me from Wash- 
ington that he would be in New York this afternoon on his way to Boston, 
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and, agreeably to his suggestion when I saw him in Washington, I invited 
a number of our political friends to meet him at my house. James G, 
King, G. G. Howland, Giraud, and Isaac dined with us at three o’clock; 
at four Mr. Webster arrived, and found the following gentlemen assembled 
to receive him: Jonathan Goodhue, Samuel Ward, James G. King, Charles 
H. Russell, David B. Ogden, John A. Stevens, Joseph Hoxie, Jacob P. 
Giraud, George F. Talman, Isaac S. Hone, G. G. Howland, David S. 
Jones, A. Chandler, Samuel Stevens, Charles King, Hugh Maxwell, John 
W. Leavitt, Philip W. Engs, und ‘ 

George Zabriskie. We had a 

full, free, and interesting conver- 

sation, in which the great Massa- 

chusetts senator detailed all his 

operations during the session, 

and confirmed in the most em- 

phatic manner the declaration 

which he made to me at Wash- 

ington, that the hopes of our 

friends there to bring about a 

favorable change in the affairs 


of the country rely mainly upon 
the success of the great struggle 
which is to take place in New. 
York next week.” 


On the 13th of May Mr. 
Hone’s dinner-party consisted of 
Lord Powerscourt, a young Irish 
nobleman who had just arrived 
from Europe, Jacob Harvey, Mr. wee ee ee 
inedil. a: nephew af: Sx dleney President of Columbia College, 1849-1864. 
Parnell, George Barclay, Captain Campbell, John Laurie, Captain H. 
Hamilton, and Henry Carey. Mr. Hone notes “the unsightly wooden 
railings in the park have been removed, and. chestnut posts erected in 
their place, from which iron chains are to be appended, which will im- 
prove the prospect from my house.’’ We catch a glimpse of the Battery 
about this time through Mr. Hone’s eyes: ‘ The weather being fine and 
spring-like, I walked an hour with my wife on the Battery. Strange as it 
is, I do not think that either of us had done such a thing in the last 
seven years; and what a beautiful spot it is! The grounds are in fine 


order; the noble bay, with the opposite shores of New Jersey, Staten and 
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Long Islands, vessels of every description, from the noble, well-appointed 
Liverpool packet to the little market craft, and steamers arriving from 
every point, give life and animation to a prospect unexcelled by any city 
view in the world. It would be worth traveling one hundred miles out 
of one’s way in a foreign country to get a sight of, and yet we citizens of 
New York, who have it all under our noses, seldom enjoy it. Like all 
other enjoyments, it loses its value from being too easily obtained.” 

Mr. Hone was fond of the drama, owned a box at the Park 
Theatre, and when distinguished actors were playing in New York he 
usually invited them to his house. In September, 1832, Charles Kemble, 
the comedian, and his gifted daughter, Fanny Kemble, arrived from 
Europe. Kemble brought letters of introduction to Mr. Hone from the 
British Minister, Mr. Vaughan, and others, and Mr. Hone promptly called 
upon both father and daughter, inviting them to dinner the next day. 
The party dining consisted of Charles Kemble, Fanny Kemble, Dr. and 
Mrs. Hosack, Miss De Camp, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Davis, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornwall, from Nova Scotia, Charles King, Charles Bankhead, secretary 
of the British legation, General Fleming, Mr. Gaston, D. Lynch, Jones 
and Aug. Schermerhorn, Henry Hone and James A. Hamilton. Of Miss 
Kemble Mr. Hone writes: ‘ Like all young persons who have become 
celebrated, she has many and strong admirers. But many dislike her on 
first acquaintance. Her manners are somewhat singular. Her behavior 
would be attributed naturally to timidity, were it not that at times she 
appears to be perfectly self-possessed. She talks well, but will only talk 
when, and to whom, she chooses. She sat at my side at dinner, and I 
certainly had no reason to complain of her, for I lost my dinner in listen- 
ing to her and in endeavoring to make myself agreeable. She has cer- 
tainly an air of indifference and nxonchalance not at all calculated to make 
her a favorite with the beaux. Indeed, Henry Hone and I think she pre- 
fers married men. She sang and played for us in the evening. Her voice 
is not sweet, but has great force and pathos. I am confirmed in my 
opinion that she has astonishing requisites for the stage. Her features 
separately are good, but combined they make a face of great and powerful 
expression. She is said to resemble her aunt, Mrs. Siddons. Her father 
is a gentleman of fine manners and dignified deportment—somewhat stiff, 
for he is a Kemble—but evidently well-bred, and accustomed to. good 
society. Sunday: Mr. and Miss Kemble were at Trinity Church and sat in 
my pew. They are evidently accustomed to attend divine service, a prac- 
tice which is not so frequent with persons of their profession as might be 
wished.” 
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Mr. Hone and his family, with all fashionable New York, went to the 
Park Theatre to witness the performances of Charles and Fanny Kemble. 
The applause they elicited was deafening. Of the renowned Fanny Mr. 
Hone predicted that she was “ destined to fill the place of Mrs. Siddons, 
and make the finest performer in the world.” They appeared one evening 
in “ Romeo and Juliet,” in which Fanny quite eclipsed her father, who was 


LUMAN REED. 


criticised as “ being too old for Romeo—but this difficulty was overcome 
by his perfect conception of the character, the grace of his elocution, and 
the elegance of his deportment.” Three years afterward, when Fanny 
Kemble had become Mrs, Butler, extracts were published in the news- 
papers of the day from her commonplace book, in which she described 
her first dinner at the Hone mansion—designated as “one of the first 
houses here ”—and remarking, “ so I conclude that I am to consider what I 
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see as a tolerable sample of the ways and manners of being, doing, and suffer- 
ing of the best society in New York,” and she had made a childish attempt 
at criticism which placed her in a most unenviable light with those from 
whom she had accepted gracious courtesies and hospitalities. 

Luman Reed was one of the first New York merchants of note to rec- 
ognize and give employment to American artists. He was a dashing, bold, 
and liberal business man, of artistic tastes and public spirit, who fitted up 
a picture-gallery in his own house in Greenwich street. Jonathan Sturges 
was his clerk and then his partner, and subsequently became one of the 
great public forces in the development of New York and of the whole 
continent. 

The great fire of 1835 and its results, the Abolition struggle and the 
attendant disturbances, the political controversies of the period, the panic 
of 1837, and the sufferings of the people from its effects, are painted in 
living colors by the conservative New Yorker who was in the midst of it 
all. He says, of the new president inaugurated on March 4 of this year: 
“As a man, a gentleman, and a friend I have great respect for Mr. Van 
Buren. I hate the cause but I esteem the man. The refusal of a Whig 
senate to confirm his appoiritment as Minister to England made him 
President of the United States.” We all know something of the financial 
storm that burst upon New York with terrific force shortly afterwards. 
Consternation seized all classes. Business men could not pay their debts. 
Property of every sort declined in value. While the black, threatening 
cloud hung low, on the 18th of March, 1837, Mr. Hone writes: ‘“ Notwith- 
standing the hard times and my participation in their effects, I could not 
resist the temptation of having Mr. Webster to dine with me to-day ; sol 
had anice little party, and an exceedingly pleasant one. ‘ The man whom 
every true man delights to honor’ (there is no harm in stealing out of my 
own pocket) was more at his ease than I ever before saw him at dinner- 
table; he was talkative, cheerful, full of anecdote, and appeared to enjoy 
himself as much as he caused others to enjoy themselves, and we made 
a very gay termination of an exceedingly sorrowful sort of a week. Our 
party consisted of Mr. Webster, Mr. David B. Ogden, Chancellor Kent, 
Robert Ray, Francis Granger, Charles King, Mr. James Brown, Simeon 
Draper, Mr. George Griswold, President Duer. The troubles in Wall 
Street kept away James G. King and Morris Robinson. A number of 
failures have taken place to-day; only the forerunners of greater disasters. 
The prospects in Wall Street are getting worse and worse. The accounts 
from England are very alarming; the panic prevails there as bad as here.” 

During the first three weeks in April two hundred and fifty houses 
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stopped payment. From New York the panic extended to the remotest 
quarters of the Union. The failures in New Orleans reached several 
millions in two days. Eight of the states in part or wholly failed. The 
national government could not pay its debts. Universal bankruptcy 
seemed impending. The seasons had been unfavorable to agriculture, 
and nearly a million and a half bushels of wheat, for home consumption, 
were imported into New York during the early spring. The question of 
payment was discussed with alarm. A great meeting of merchants was 
called on the oth of May, to listen to the report of a committee that 
had been sent to Washington to remonstrate with the president against 
the continuance of the specie circular, and to urge its immediate repeal. 
Mr. Hone presided over this meeting, with great anxiety as to its results, 
for men’s minds were bent on mischief; ruin, rashness, and despair were 
on every hand. The committee, having failed in their mission, were under 
strong excitement through a sense of injury, and used language in their 
report to which Mr. Hone objected, on the ground that it would tend to 
defeat the object in view. One paragraph in particular charged the 
President with statements “ unfounded in fact,” and when Mr. Hone 
found that his judgment was overruled, he was compelled to declare 
that he would not preside at the meeting unless that special clause was 
stricken out. He thus carried his point, and the resolution was altered. 
As in many other instances where his services were called into requisition 
as a presiding officer, in times of public commotion, he infused a spirit of 
moderation into the proceedings, and his fine presence, strong voice, and 
commanding manners and language swayed the great assemblage, and 
preserved order. The next day all the banks in New York suspended 
specie payments, the officers and directors having consulted and decided 
that such a course was inevitable. 

On the 11th of May Mr. Hone writes: “ All is still as death; no busi- 
ness is transacted, no bargains made, no negotiations entered into; men’s 
spirits are better, because the danger of universal ruin is thought to be less 
imminent. A slight ray of hope is to be seen in countenances where de- 
spair only dwelt for the last fortnight, but all is wrapped in uncertainty. 
Nobody can foretell the course matters will take. The fever is broken ; 
but the patient is in a sort of syncope, exhausted by the violence of the 
disease and the severity of the remedies.” A few days later Mr. Hone 
and his daughters were at the theatre to see Miss Tree, “ who had not the 
force of Fanny Kemble, but more sweetness.”” The next evening a dinner- 
party assembled in the Hone mansion consisted of Captain Marryat, 
Isaac S. Hone, Bankhead, the British secretary of legation, President 
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Duer, Dr. McLean, Henry Brevoort, and several others, and the host 
comments: “ The lion, Captain Marryat, is no great things of a lion after 
all. In truth, the author of Peter Simple and Jacob Faithful is a very 
everyday sort of aman. He carries about him in his manner and con- 
versation more of the sailor than the author, has nothing student-like 
in his appearance, and savors more of the binnacle lamp than of the 


_ study.” 


During the summer efforts were made to return to specie payments. 
But misfortunes thickened. Three of the largest London houses interested 
in American trade failed; and the return of a large amount of sterling 
bills, drawn on these houses, added to the general dismay. ‘“ But our peo- 
ple must still have their amusements thrust under their noses,” writes 
Mr. Hone. “It is almost incredible, in these times of distress, when the 
study of economy is so great an object, that there should be nine of these 
money drains in operation.” 

About this time James G. King, of the great banking-house of Prime, 
Ward & King, sailed for England. He was one of the sagacious few 
whose-voice, countenance, and counsel had been cheerful and hopeful all 
through this tempest of trouble ; who, perceiving the magnitude and ex- 
tent of the danger, believed that mutual aid and confidence among the 
leading merchants and traders.would possibly control and remedy the evil. 
He was warmly received and eagerly consulted by the bankers and mer- 
chants of London. While discussing measures proper to be taken in the 
terrible emergency, he startled the bank-parlor by suggesting that the Bank 
of England and the great capitalists, instead of continuing to embarrass 
American merchants by discrediting paper connected with the American 
trade, should at once send over to New York several million dollars in coin. 
Mr. King declared that such a supply would determine the New York banks 
upon their future course. 

After some hesitation the Bank of England consented. 

A consignment of one million pounds sterling in gold was shipped to 
New York in March, 1838, on the sole responsibility of Prime, Ward & 
King, and the guaranty of Baring Brothers & Company. Curtis, gover- 
nor of the Bank of England, wrote to Mr. King on the day prior to the 
first shipment of eighty thousand sovereigns: “ The object of the bank in 
the operation is not one of profit—the whole transaction is out of the 
ordinary course of its operations. I deem it inexpedient to fix any precise 
period within which the returns should be made.. Having shown your 
house so much confidence in intrusting the management of this great con- 
cern in its hands, it would but ill agree with that confidence if I were to 
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prescribe limits, which might, in many ways, act most inconveniently, and 
deprive the bank of the advantages of your judgment and experience.” 
Mr. King hastened home, the vessel in which he was a passenger bear- 
ing the second shipment of gold. The New York banks had already deter- 
mined to resume specie payments within a year from the day of suspension 
—on or before the 1oth of the coming May—and Samuel Ward, the partner 
of King, had been active in organizing a public meeting which pledged the 
whole business community to stand by the action of the banks. Mean- 


JAMES G. KING. 


while a convention of delegates from several of the states formally declared 
resumption impolitic and unsafe for some time to come; and the banks of 
Pennsylvania absolutely refused to come into the measure. But the reign 
of irredeemable paper terminated, and the city of New York, which had 
been compelled to lead the way in suspension, now had the great honor 
and the supreme satisfaction of leading the way in resumption, and of 
smoothing the way for others. As the coin arrived from England it was 
sold on easy terms to the various banks in the city; also in Boston and 
Pennsylvania. A reaction in public feeling took place, depression vanished, 
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and misfortunes were retrieved. The Bank of England’s treasure was 
managed with skill and fidelity by the house in which such confidence was 
reposed, and the transaction was closed without loss and with great 
promptness. 

In February, 1838, Mr. Hone was in Washington and participated in 
the great dinner given by Daniel Webster to the New Yorkers. He says: 
. “Toasts were given and speeches made by almost everybody. Mr. Wise 
was eloquent and entertaining ; Mr. Webster very fine. Old Mr. Robbins 
delivered a beautiful eulogium upon Washington, in a soft and tremulous 
voice, and in a language classical and pure. It was a glorious affair. When 
I arose at the table (at which I had the seat of distinction) I was awe-stricken, 
and for a moment embarrassed, but recovered instantly. I felt as if in an 
assembly of the gods. These were men who cau and will save the country. 
I told them so, and they responded, Amen! The next thing in order was 
the dinner which the New York party gave—guests numbered about 
forty. I presided, and they all say it was the greatest thing I ever did. 
But how could it be otherwise? I had Clay on my right hand and Web-. 
ster on my left. I felt inspired myself, and infused inspiration into all 
around me. Alluding to my relative position, I made them all pledge 
themselves to make one of us three President of the United States. How 
we apples swim! At ten o’clock we broke up, and most of the party went 
to the ball in honor of Washington’s birthday, which was a brilliant affair. 
The President was there, the Vice-President, heads of departments, 
foreign ministers, etc.” 

The semi-centennial anniversary of the revival of Columbia College was 
celebrated in April, 1837. An imposing procession of trustees, professors, 
clergymen, societies, public officials, and dignitaries from universities of 
other states, with appropriate costumes and banners, formed on the college 
green near Murray street, and marched through some of the principal thor- 
oughfares to St. John’s Park and St. John’s Church, where the exercises 
were of a memorable character. President Duer conferred the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts upon William Cullen Bryant, Fitz~-Greene Halleck, 
and Charles Fenno Hoffman; of LL.D. upon David B. Ogden and George 
Griffin; and of D.D. upon seven prominent clergymen. The president's 
levee in the evening, wrote Willis, “was one of the most striking /¢tes 
New York ever witnessed. The picture-galleries and conservatories of 
half the town were laid under contribution to supply the plants, paintings, 
and statuary with which the corridors and alcoves of the spacious suite of 
apartments were decorated ; and the number of eminent literary and pro- 
fessional persons, mingling with the young sprigs of fashion and grave 
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political characters of all parties, rendered the scene at once novel and 
animated. Such reunions make the halls of learning serve a more benefi- 
cent purpose than mere pupilage in letters.’’ Five years later, in 1842, 
the annual commencement of Columbia College was held in the Middle 
Dutch Church in Nassau street, corner of Cedar, and among the fourteen 
members of the graduating class who delivered orations was Abram S. 
Hewitt. Nathaniel F. Moore on that occasion was inaugurated president 
of the college, Peter Augustus Jay, chairman of the board of trustees, 





OPENING OF THE FOUNTAINS IN CITY HALL PARK, 1842, 


making a brilliant address, to which the new president responded in the 
happiest manner. 

Before the end of that month the Croton river, turned into its new and 
enduring channel, rushed into the city. “ Nothing is talked of or thought 
of just now but Croton water,” writes Mr. Hone. “ Political spouting has 
given place to water-spouts, and the free current of water has diverted the 
attention of the people from the vexed questions of the confused state of 
the national currency. It is astonishing how popular the introduction 
of water is among all classes of our citizens, and how cheerfully they 
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acquiesce in the enormous expense which will burden them and their pos- 
terity with taxes to the lastest generation.” The event was celebrated 
with an imposing military and civic procession, eclipsing in point of mag- 
nitude and invention both its predecessors—the great pageant of the 
adoption of the Constitution in 1788, and the Canal celebration of 1825. 
While parading the streets the multitudes were suddenly greeted with the 
- opening of the fountains in City Hall Park, and the wildest enthusiasm was 
the result. The procession halted at this point, to listen to stirring 
speeches and appropriate music. 

Writing not far from this time Mr. Hone reveals to us a striking con- 
dition of public sentiment concerning amusements. ‘ The people will be 
amused ; they must have some way of passing their evenings besides pok- 
ing the fire and playing with the children. The theatre does not seem 
exactly the right thing; when it revives a little and raises its head, the 
legitimate drama—good, honest tragedy, comedy, and opera—has to 
encounter a host of competitors ready to administer to a vitiated public 
taste. The good is mixed with the bad; Shakespeare and Jim Crow come 
in equally for their share of condemnation, and the stage is indiscrimi- 
nately voted immoral, irreligious, and, what is much worse, unfashionable. 
But the good folks as well as the bad must be amused, and at the present 
time lectures are all in vogue.. Regular courses have commenced at the 
Mercantile Library Association, the Mechanics’ Institute, the Lyceum, and 
the Historical Society, at all of which some of the ablest and most distin- 
guished men of this and other states have. agreed to contribute their 
learning and eloquence. Concerts, vocal and instrumental, are also well 
attended. Mr. Knoop fiddles and. Braham sings to large audiences, whose 
$400 or $500 a night is made as casily as a broker’s commissions; and 
ladies’ recitations come in for a good share of public patronage.” This 
reminds us that Fanny Ellsler in 1840 danced fifteen nights at the Park 
Theatre, and, although it was in a season of great pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, she “ brought to the house something like $24,000, of which sum 
she put $9,000 or $10,000 in her own pocket. The seats were all taken 
every night, and it seemed as if, had the theatre been twice as large, it 
would have been equally full.” — 

On the 24th of January, 1842, the arrival of Charles Dickens and his 
wife in New York created an extraordinary sensation. Mr. Hone writes: 
**This gentleman is the celebrated ‘ Boz,’ whose name ‘rings through the 
world with loud applause,’ the fascinating writer whose fertile imagination 
and ready pen conceived and sketched the immortal Pickwick, his prince 
of valets and his body-guard of choice cronies; who has made us laugh 
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with ‘ Mantalini’ and cry with poor ‘Little Nell’; caused us to shrink with 
horror from the effects of lynch law, as administered by the misguided 
Lord George Gordon, and to listen with unmitigated delight to the ticking 
of ‘Master Humphrey’s Clock.’ The visit of this popular writer has been 
heralded in advance. I signed, with a number of other persons, three or 
four days ago, a letter, to be presented to him on his arrival in this city, 
giving him a hearty welcome and inviting him to a public dinner, which, 
from the spirit which appears to prevail on the subject, will be no common 
affair. In addition to the dinner which it is intended to give Mr. Dickens, 
a grand ball is to be gotten up for him and his lady at the Park Theatre, 
where it is proposed to have tableaux vivants and other devices illustrating 
some of the prominent scenes in his admirable stories. February 1: I went 
to two Boz meetings last evening, one at the Carlton House, of the dinner- 
ites, at which Chief-Justice Jones presided. A committee of arrangements 
was appointed and the officers of the dinner selected. They consist of 
Washington Irving, John Duer, John A. King, Judge Betts, and myself, 
and we are to determine on the presiding officer and the names of the 
vice-presidents. The other was the meeting of the ballites, at the Astor 
House, the mayor in the chair. A long report from the committee was 
adopted. This affair is in a forward state, and promises to eclipse the 
Lafayette ball at Castle Garden.” 

The Dickens ball came off on the 15th of February, four days before 
the dinner. The old Park Theatre opposite the City Hall was transformed 
into an immense dancing-hall by flooring the stage and pit, and twenty-five 
hundred persons were present. The decorations were all “ Pickwickian.” 
At the extreme end, opposite the main entrance, curtains were hung 
before a small stage, which were lifted at intervals between the cotillions 
and waltzes, disclosing Pickwick himself, and many of Dickens’s most not- 
able characters in Micholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, The Old Curtosity 
Shop, Barnaby Rudge, etc.. These tableaux vivants were particularly 
creditable to the taste and ingenuity of the committee, and must have been 
a genuine surprise and pleasure to the English novelist. It was the great- 
est compliment ever paid to a living writer of fiction. The company began 
to assemble at half-past seven o’clock, and at nine, when Mr, and Mrs. 
Dickens arrived, the crush was excessive. A lane was opened in the 
-crowd, through which the honored guests were conducted to the upper 
end of the room, and formally received by the committee, Philip Hone, its 
chairman, making a short speech, after which they joined in the dancing. 

The historic City Hotel in Broadway, just above Trinity Church, was 
the scene of the Dickens dinner on February 19; two hundred and thirty 
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were seated at the tables. The decorations were drawn chiefly from the 
works of “Boz.” Washington Irving presided, and when he rose at the 
proper time to deliver a prepared speech “he broke down flat (as he prom- 
ised us beforehand he would)” says Mr. Hone, “and concluded with this 
toast, ‘Charles Dickens, the literary guest of the nation.’ The guest made 
his acknowledgments in an excellent speech delivered with great animation, 
and characterized by good taste and warm feeling.” Many brilliant speeches 
followed, for it was a talented body of men assembled. ‘An unusual 
feature of this festivity,” we are told, ‘‘was the presence of a coterie of 
charming women, who were at first stowed away in a small room adjoin- 
ing the upper part of the hall, and who edged by degrees into the room, 
and finally got possession of the stage, behind the president.” Mrs. 
Dickens was with the fair invaders, among whom were Mrs. Colden, Mrs. 
Brevoort, Miss Wilkes, Miss Sedgwick, and many others. 

Before the middle of the next month Mr. Hone was in Washington, 
and writes, March 15: “ Dickens and his wife are here. There has not 
been much fuss made about him. They laugh at us in New York for 
doing so much, and have gone to the other extreme. He has been invited 
to dine by several gentlemen to whom he brought letters. Among the 
rest, Mr. Adams invited him and his wife to dinner on Sunday at half-past 
two o'clock. (This early hour was fixed, I suppose, to keep up the primi- 
tive beauty of New England republican habits.) Some clever people were 
invited to meet them. They came, he in a frock coat, and she in her bon- 
net. They sat at table until four o’clock, when he said, ‘ Dear, it is time 
for us to go home and dress for dinner.’ They were engaged to dine 
with Robert Greenhow at the fashionable hour of half-past five! A 
most particularly funny idea, to leave the table of John Quincy Adams 
to dress for a dinner at Robert Greenhow’s! This has been a day of 
great business. After our dinner-party broke up ” (given by Postmaster- 
General Francis Granger) “we went to the president’s levee—the last 
of the season—and the crowd was great. Dickens was at the 
levee, and Washington Irving, and, as far as I could judge, Irving out- 
bozzed ‘ Boz.’ He collected a crowd around him: the men pressed on 
to shake his hand, and the women to touch the hem of his garment. 
Somebody told me that they saw a woman put on his hat, in order, as she 
told her companions, that she might have it to say that she had worn 
Washington Irving’s hat. All this was ‘fun to them,’ as the frogs said, 
but ‘death’ to poor Irving, who has no relish for such sort of glorifica- 
tion, and has less tact than any man living to get along with it decently.” 
On reaching New York in the afternoon of the 26th of April, Mr. Hone 
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learned that Dr. Wainwright had called in the course of the morning to 
invite him to a family dinner, to meet William H. Prescott, of Boston. 
Being too late for dinner he joined the party afterward, “and enjoyed a 
highly intellectual treat.” Mr. Hone gave a family dinner on the 2d of 
May to the famous Prescott, the gentlemen present being Dr. Wainwright, 
Mr. Brevoort, Lieutenant-Governor Bradish, James G. King, William B. 
Astor, Isaac S. Hone, David C. Colden, and Charles A. Davis. The host 
describes his guest: “ Mr. Prescott is rather a handsome man, of about 
six-and-forty, of intellectual appearance, agreeable in manners, bright in 
conversation, with much vivacity, free from pedantry, and modest, as we 
always wish to find a man of such talents. He is engaged at present in 
writing a history of Mexico, which requires about a year to be finished.” 
Dickens returned to New York, where he was much entertained, and 
sailed for Europe in June. The following entry in Mr. Hone’s journal, 
the 8th of June, will be read with interest : “On coming down to break- 
fast yesterday I found a kind note from Mr. James G. King, to attend, 
with one of my lady folk, a parting breakfast, given at Highwood, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Dickens. Margaret and I went over at ten o’clock, where we 
found the Boz and Bozess, Mr. and Mrs. Archibald Gracie, Miss Wilkes 
and the doctor, Mr. and Mrs. Colden, Miss Ward, and the charming family 
of our host and hostess. We had a breakfast worthy of the entertainers 
and the entertained; and such strawberries and cream! The house and 
the grounds and the view and the libraries and the conservatory were all 
more beautiful than I have ever seen them. Having been favored with 
an invitation to accompany Mr. and Mrs. Dickens to Sandy Hook, I left 
Margaret to take Mrs. Colden and Miss Wilkes in the barouche to town, 
and was driven to Jersey City, where, by previous arrangements, a steam- 
boat was sent to take us on board. . . . A cold collation was spread, 
to which and to an infinite number of bottles of champagne the utmost 
justice was done. Speeches and toasts and bright sayings went around, 
of all which Dickens was the most fruitful theme. I gave his health in the 
following toast: ‘Charles Dickens; the welcome acquired by literary 
reputation has been confirmed and justified by personal intercourse.’ I 
was invited to dine” (the same evening) “ at Mr. Charles A. Davis’s, a din- 
ner given to the great financial giants who arrived on the Great Western, 
Messrs. Horsley Palmer and Sampson Ricardo. The former is the gov- 
erning spirit of the Bank of England, which governs England; England 
governs Europe, and Europe governs the world. The world was made 
for Horsley Palmer; his solid, portly presence, and the bright, shining 
face of Mr. Ricardo seem to be the suitable representatives and embodi- 
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ment of the bank-notes and the gold and silver of Great Britain. The 
rest of our dinner-party consisted df Mr. Labouchére, Judge Oakley, the 
collector, William B. Astor, Moses H. Grinnell, R. M. Blatchford, Henry 
Parish, John I. Palmer, James G. King, and Cornelius W. Lawrence.” 

A few days later a delightful dinner was given by Robert Minturn, 
where Horsley Palmer was again the lion of the feast; present, Senator 
Crittenden from Kentucky, Moses Grinnell, George Curtis, Charles H. 
Russell, George Griffin, John C. Hamilton, Henry Cary, Frederic De Pey- 
ster, Mr. Ogden, and Philip Hone. At nine o’clock Rev. Dr. Wainwright, 
who also had a dinner-party that evening, joined the company at Mr. 
Minturn’s, with several of his guests, of whom were Ogden Hoffman, Dan- 
iel Lord, and Mr. Curtis of Boston. The record says: “The whole party 
sat and drank fine wine, and had conversation of the most brilliant kind 
until the ‘noon’ of night.’’ It seems almost incredible that so much of 
fashionable New York dwelt below Astor place as late into the century as 
1841. Dr. and Mrs. Valentine Mott lived then in an elegant house in 
Bleecker street, where they gave a ball in November, in honor of the 
French. Prince de Joinville, “in a style of magnificence,” says Mr. Hone, 
“which we have not witnessed fora long time. My wife and daughters 
and myself were invited, but I alone represented the family. . . . It 
was a superb, hot-pressed edition of New York’s ‘ good society,’ elegantly 
bound, with gilt edges and rich illustrations. Lord Morpeth divided the 
notice of the company with the distinguished guest of the evening. His 
society and conversation were much courted. In his manner he is, like 
most of his countrymen, fidgety and ill at ease, a forced vivacity, a despe- 
rate determination to do ‘the agreeable,’ come what may.” One evening 
before the end of December, our chronicler went to two parties; “ first to 
Mrs. Hamersley’s, in the handsome new house, her share of the Mason 
row above us in Broadway, where everything was in the finest style; and 
afterwards to Mrs. Charles Heckscher’s, where the party was given in honor 
of the bride, Mrs. Washington Coster, 'ate Miss Elizabeth Oakley. 

I went to Mrs. Hamersley’s at ten o’clock, and found a half-dozen ladies in 
the receiving-room, and at eleven, when I came away, it was difficult to 
make my way through the crowd.” 

One of the notable entertainments of the winter of 1840 was a magnifi- 
cent fancy ball given by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Brevoort at their spacious resi- 
dence in Fifth avenue, corner of Ninth street, which they first opened to 
their friends in December, 1838. The notice on the cards of invitation, 
costume a la rigueur, virtually excluded ordinary dress, thus “ Every one 
appeared as some one else.” About five hundred were present. Mr. Hone 
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went as Cardinal Wolsey, in a robe of scarlet merino, his daughters Mary 
(Mrs. Schermerhorn) and Catharine as Night and Day, Margaret as Annot 
Lyle in the Legend of Montrose, his sons John and Robert as Royal Poet and 
Highlander, and Jones Schermerhorn as Gessler the Austrian governor in 
the time of William Tell. ‘Iam not quite sure,” says Mr. Hone, “‘ whether 
the pleasantest part of such an affair does not consist in ‘the note of prep- 
aration,’ the contriving and fixing, exulting and doubting, boasting and 
fretting, and fussing and scolding, which are played off in advance of the 
great occasion.” The ball was a pronounced success in every particular, 
and a social landmark for years afterward. One of its exciting novelties 
was the admission of a reporter, in the habit of a knight in armor, from the 
New York Herald, then five years old and conducted in a most original and 
unexpected way. Bennett, who was making the science of journalism a 
study, had called on Mr. Brevoort and asked permission for his representa- 
tive to be present and write an account of the party for his paper. Many 
of the guests resented the liberty thus taken with their names and costumes, 
while others remarked, apologetically, of the new departure, ‘‘ The more 
personalities they have in their papers, the more papers they sell.” 
Following closely upon this ball was a series of breakfasts given by Mr. 
William Douglass at his fine mansion, corner of Park place and Church 
street. Some one spoke of them as the last imitation of European refine- 
ment, but Mr. Hone thought they could hardly be called an zmztatzon, “ for 
in taste, elegance, and good management they go beyond most things of 
the kind in Europe. The first of these breakfasts was given last Thurs- 
day (May 7), and they are to be,repeated weekly until further notice. My 
daughters went then, and their favorable account induced me to join the 
throng of beauty and fashion this day. The company assembles about 
one o'clock and remains until four. Breakfast is served at two o’clock, and 
consists of coffee and chocolate, light dishes of meat, ice-cream and con- 
fectionery, with lemonade, and French and German wines. The first two 
floors of this spacious house are thrown open; the dining-room opens into 
.a beautiful conservatory. The honors of the house are performed by the 
bachelor host, assisted by his sisters, Mrs. Douglass Cruger and Mrs. Mon- 
roe, and his cousin, Mrs. Kane.”” As late as 1849 Mr. Hone describes a 
banquet “at Mr. John C. Stevens’ palace, College place.” He says: “The 
house is indeed a palace. The Palais Bourbon in Paris, Buckingham Palace 
in London, and Sans-Souci at Berlin, are little grander than this residence 
of a simple citizen of our republican city, a steamboat builder and propri- 
etor, but a mighty good fellow and most hospitable host, as all who know 
him will testify. Twenty ladies and gentlemen, besides the host and 
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hostess, were seated, a few minutes before seven o'clock, around a table 
of sufficient capacity to accommodate them pleasantly and conveniently.” 

George Curtis’s home at the time was in Washington place, and Archi- 
bald Gracie’s in Waverley place. Mrs. Robert Ray, whose social gather- 
ings had long been among the most attractive in the city, removed soon 
after this to a more northern locality. Mr. Hone writes, January 28, 1847: 
“ My children called to take Mr. Russell and me from Mr. Spofford’s din- 
ner to a party at Mrs. Robert Ray’s, away up at the corner of Twenty- 
eighth street and Ninth avenue. The house is one of those palaces which 
have lately sprung up in places where a few years since cattle grazed, and 
orchards dropped their ripened fruits. This magnificent abode of costly 
luxury, now the own residence of my good friend Mr. Ray, stands on the 
very spot where his father’s garden, away out of town, flourished long since 
my hair turned gray. This was ¢he party of the season. Every luxury 
was supplied in abundance, and with good taste, to all the elegant women 
and fashionable gentlemen about town.”” We learn also that a few weeks 
before this “the detter sort were regaled by a grand wedding. John Jacob 
Astor, son of William B. Astor and grandson of John Jacob Astor, married 
Miss Augusta Gibbes, daughter of Mr. Thomas L. Gibbes. The wedding 
was attended at the house of her father by all the fashionable people of 
the city. Last evening (December 15, 1846) my daughter and son went 
to a party at Mr. Astor’s, and I was tempted to mix in the splendid crowd 
of charming women, pretty girls, and well-dressed beaux. The spacious 
mansion in Lafayette place was open from cellar to garret, blazing with a 
thousand lights. The crowd was excessive, and the display of rich jewelry 
enough to pay one day’s expense of the Mexican War.” 

It is curiously suggestive as well as illustrative to read of the sale of 
the site of Washington Hall in Broadway, between Chambers and Reade 
streets, to A. T. Stewart in 1845, ‘“ who is preparing to erect on the ground 
a dry-goods store, spacious and magnificent beyond anything of the kind 
in the New World;” or about the new Grace Church, nearly ready for 
consecration in 1846, with “astute criticisms upon Gothic architecture from 
ladies who have had the advantage of foreign travel, and scientific remarks 
upon acoustics from elderly millionaires, who do not hear quite as well as 
formerly;’’ or to accompany our guide to a dinner with Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Aspinwall, “in their new house in University place, one of the 
. palaces lately erected in this part of the city:” to another with “ Peter G. 
Stuyvesant and a delightful company in: his splendid new house in the 
Second avenue, near St. Mark’s Church;” to a supper “at James W. 
Gerard’s new mansion in Twentieth street, the host at one end of the table 
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and Dr. Francis at the other;” to dine “with a large party at Moses H. 
Grinnell’s, at his magnificent mansion in Fourteenth street;’’ then with 
August Belmont “at his splendid mansion in the Fifth avenue;” and 
with Mr. Blatchford “at his new house in Fourteenth street” to meet 
among others George Bancroft, Benjamin F. Butler, Stephen Whitney, 
Robert B. Minturn, George Curtis, William B. Astor, and George Schuyler. 
We find ourselves face to face with the gold-seekers in their mad flight to 
California in 1849, with the noted Astor place riot, and presently listening 
to the singing of Jenny Lind “at the rate of a thousand dollars a night.” 
Perhaps, after all, there are no better appointed dinners and entertain- 
ments than those given by our host, who, during the entire one-fourth of a 
century, brings us every few days into the companionship of the brightest 
men and women of two continents—statesmen, merchants, artists, social 
leaders, men of letters, and great divines—revealing in many instances 
characters and adventures that in their reality almost seem borrowed from 
skillfully woven webs of romance, and lighting the background of his 
wonderful picture with accounts of philanthropic and useful achievements, 
of improvements and progress, the turmoil and acrimony of politics, 
and of touching incidents and important events. Dried roses, dropping 
from between the leaves of a volume closed for forty years, bloom again 


for us in all their sweetness. ; 
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THE NORTHERN BOUNDARY OF TENNESSEE 
HISTORY OF AN EXTRAORDINARY CONTROVERSY 


The dividing line between Virginia and North Carolina, a portion of 
which line now constitutes the northern boundary of Tennessee, was first 
conceived in the minds of Charles II. and his council. Its history thus 
begins in 1665, when, without a “local habitation,” it existed as an 
imaginary line having but one finite end, and purporting to bound unex- 
plored countries. The confusion and disputes which attended the effort 
to locate and mark it by natural bounds extended through a large portion 
of our colonial history, and reached far into our national life. Piece by 
piece it was extended and patched, following on in the wake of civilization 
in its westward march, until its final completion in 1859-60, when it was 
located and marked by the joint commission of Tennessee and Kentucky, 
and confirmed by legislation in both states. 

This history is thus divided into two periods, The first extends from 
the grant of Charles II. in 1665 to the cession act of North Carolina in 
1790, when this line constituted the boundary between Virginia and North 
Carolina. The second period extends from the cession act of 1790 to the 
final completion of the line in 1860, during which time it constituted, until 
1796, the northern boundary of the southwest territory, and subsequently 
the northern boundary of Tennessee. 

During the first period it was extended by three successive steps. First, 
in 1728, by a joint commission under the authority of George II. and of the 
lords proprietors of Carolina, it was run two hundred and forty-one miles 
from the coast to a point on Peter’s creek. Second, in 1749, it was ex- 
tended to a point on Steep Rock creek, a distance of eighty-eight miles, 
by commissioners of George II. Third, in 1779-80 it was extended to the 
Cumberland mountain by a joint commission of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, and was continued to the Tennessee river by the Virginia commis- 
sioners, and its termination marked on the Mississippi. The line of the 
Virginia commissioners, commonly known as Walker’s line, was con- 
firmed by two enactments of North Carolina in 1789 and 1790, and by 
Virginia in 1791. 

In the days when European monarchs rewarded their favorites with 
grants of immense tracts of territory in the New World, they did their 
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surveying at the council-table, and used oceans and parallels of latitude for 
boundary lines. Thus, when James I., in 1606, gave the London Company 
that immense tract called Virginia, he bounds it by the thirty-eighth and 
thirty-fourth parallels of north latitude, by the Atlantic Ocean and the 
South Seas. He similarly bounds the territory of the Plymouth Company 
by the same oceans, and by the forty-fifth and forty-first parallels. The 
belt of three degrees between these grants he leaves open to either com- 
pany which shall first occupy the territory. When, in 1609, the same king 
changed the charter of the London Company, he enlarged the limits of 
Virginia, and describes the boundaries as follows: “ From the point of land, 
Cape or Point Comfort, all along the seacoast to the northward two 
hundred miles, and from said Cape or Point Comfort all along the seacoast 
to the southward two hundred miles, . . . up into the land throughout 
from sea to sea.” i 

The territory thus granted to Virginia extended from Cape Fear to 
Sandy Hook, and included all of what is now North Carolina and Tennes- 
see, and portions of what is now South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, as well as all of what is now Maryland, Delaware, and New 
Jersey, and portions of what is now Pennsylvania and other middle states. 
The grant to the Plymouth Company in 1620 made the fortieth parallel 
their southern limit, and established this parallel of forty degrees as the 
northern boundary of Virginia. The subsequent dissolution of the London 
Company by James I. did not change the territorial limits of Virginia, but 
only its proprietorship, converting it into a royal province. Charles II. 
attached but little sanctity to the rights of the colony, or the gift of his 
grandfather.. On March 24, 1662, he granted to some of his favorites, 
viz.: ‘Our right trusty and right well-beloved cousin and councillor, 
Edward, Earl of Clarendon, our High Chancellor of England; our right 
trusty and right intirely beloved cousin and councillor, George, Duke of 
Albemarle,” etc., ad nauseam, “all that province . . . within 36° of 
north latitude,” etc. On June 30, 1665, he enlarged this grant, and named 
a line destined to become famous in our history and a familiar word to our 
people, the line of 36° 30’. 

Colonel Byrd tells us how this second grant was brought about: “ Sir 
William Berkeley, who was one of the grantees, and at that time governor 
of Virginia, finding a territory of thirty-one miles in breadth between the 
inhabited part of Virginia and the above-mentioned boundary of Carolina, 
advised the Lord Clarendon of it; and his lordship had interest enough 
with the king to obtain a second patent to include it.” This was perhaps 
one cause of the unpopularity of Governor Berkeley in Virginia. In this 
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second grant Charles II. gives to the lords proprietors of Carolina “all that 
province, territory, or tract of ground, . . . extending north and east- 
ward as far as the Carahtuke river, or inlet, upon a streight westerly line 
to Wyonoke creek, which lys within or about the degrees of thirty-six and 
thirty minutes northern latitude, and so west in a direct line as far as the 
South Seas; and south and westward as far as the degrees of twenty-nine 
inclusive, northern latitude, and so west in a direct line as far as the 
South Seas,” etc. Thus this profligate monarch, importuned by greedy 
and unscrupulous courtiers, scarcely giving a thought to the consequences 
of his action, ignores alike the acts of his predecessors and the vested rights 
of his subjects, and bounds by an imaginary line a territory which he has 
no right to convey. Among any other people on the globe, the seeds thus 
sown, the conflict of title and unlocated boundary, would have borne in 
future years its legitimate fruit of strife and bloodshed. That this fatal 
consequence was averted from our ancestors is due, in part, to the abun- 
dance of unsettled territory ; but it is mainly due to the liberal spirit and 
fraternal feeling which animated them in the Revolution, and to the com- 
munity of interests awakened by the struggle. In May, 1776, Virginia 
framed a bill of rights, and enacted a constitution. Section 21 of this 
instrument declares: “ The territory contained within the charters erecting 
the colonies of Maryland, Pennsylvania, North and South Carolina, is hereby 
ceded and confirmed to those states forever.” Haywood remarks on this 
point: ‘“ Here was magnanimously cut off and surrendered all the territory 
which had been taken from Virginia to satisfy the grants to the lords 
proprietors.” Haywood is just in calling this action magnanimous. While 
Virginia ‘could not perhaps have maintained a successful claim to the pos- 
session of those territories to which her abstract prior title had so long lain 
dormant, and had been weakened, if not destroyed, by so many capricious 
grants from the same power by which it was created, yet her position 
offered strong temptations to pursue the time-sanctioned European policy, 
. the policy which European statesmen consider sagacious, which has built 
up all the great powers of Europe at the expense of their neighbors, and 
which is pursued now, and ever has been pursued throughout the whole 
history of their diplomacy. That policy would have been to nurse her 
claims, to hold them as a perpetual thorn in the side of her sister states, to 
prevent the formation of the Union, to make herself the great central 
absorbing power, and gradually to encroach on the lesser states. Such a 
policy was favored by a portion of her politicians, and was feared by 
several of the smaller states, especially by Maryland. 

Had a monarch ruled the destinies of Virginia, such would have been 
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the inevitable tendency of events. With a territory undisputed from the 
fortieth parallel to 36° 30’, except the little corner which included Mary- 
land, Delaware, and portions of Pennsylvania and New Jersey; with actual 
possession joined to best title, and the right acquired by conquest from 
Great Britain to all the unoccupied western lands up to the lakes; with 
wealth, population, and resources then far superior to any of her sister 
states, the prospect was certainly alluring, had the ambition of Virginia 
aimed at empire. But a far different spirit animated her people.. Fired 
with the love of liberty, and struggling for their own freedom from the 
grasp of Great Britain, no thought entered their minds of aggression 
against the brethren fighting by their sides. Impelled by this spirit of her 
people, she devoted her efforts to bind the states in a fraternal compact ; 
to remove all causes of jealousy, and to build up a great and permanent 
federal republic, she hastened to surrender all claims to the territory of 
her sister states, and to dismember herself of her own vast domains. In 
her great cession of the territory northwest of the Ohio—the greatest 
cession of territory in the history of the world ever voluntarily made by a 
powerful state able to defend it—she invited the other states to follow 
her example, and thus made possible the local governments and magical 
development of the West, and she averted the jealousy, and possibly the 
anarchy and bloodshed, that might have followed the assertion of her 
claims. As we see her thus voluntarily stripping herself of her territory 
until she shrinks up between the Alleghanies and the Atlantic, shall we 
view her with that kindly pity which we feel for the man whose good- 
natured weakness has permitted greatness and fortune to fall from his 
grasp? Does not her course rather reveal a broad wisdom which Euro- 
pean statesmen have never been able to comprehend, and a philanthropy 
which looked to the good of mankind and not to the grasping of power or 
the extension of state lines? Whether we consider her magnanimous or 
weak, we cannot refuse the praise which poets and historians may bestow 
with kindling warmth but which the world echoes with faint applause : 


“ Less great in what thou art 
Than in that thou hast forborne to be.” 


But whatever may be our reflections on the course of Virginia, it is at 
least certain that her action in 1776 forever quieted all questions of con- 
flict of title to the territory of North Carolina. It now remained to com- 
plete the location of this imaginary line—this line which, though it failed 
to bring on the conflict of title and territory which the careless and selfish 
kings of England had bequeathed as a legacy to America, was yet des- 
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tined to bear some of its bitter fruit, and to become famous in our history 
in another and more recent struggle—the contest for the limitation of 
slavery west of the Mississippi. 

The colonial disputes about the location of the line 36° 30’ were not 
between the people of the two colonies, but between the crown and the 
lords proprietors, Virginia being then a royal province and Carolina a 
. proprietary government. The first dispute occurred in 1710. The respect- 
ive commissioners met, and could not agree upon the starting-point by 
a difference of about fifteen miles. They separated without doing any- 
thing. The royal commissioners made a report to Queen Anne, bringing 
serious charges against the commissioners of the lords proprietors of 
Carolina. On March 1, 1710, an order of council was issued, from which 
I quote the following: “ That the Commissioners of Carolina are both of 
them Persons engag’d in Interest to obstruct the settling of the Bounda- 
trys; for one of them has been for several years Surveyor General of Caro- 
lina, and has acquired great Profit to himself by surveying Lands within 
the controverted Bounds, and has taken up several tracts of land in his 
own Name. The other of them is at this time Surveyor General, and 
hath the same prospect of advantage by making future surveys within 
the said bounds.” The order concludes: “ Her Majesty, in Council, is 
pleased to order, as it is hereby ordered, the Rt. Honble the Lords Com- 
missioners for Trade and Plantations Do signifye her Majesty’s pleasure 
herein to her Majesty’s Governor, or Commander-in-chief of Virginia for 
the time being, and to all persons to whom it may belong, as is proposed 
by their Lordships in said Representation, and the Rt. Honble the Lords 
Proprietors of Carolina, are to do what on their part does appertain.” 

Colonel Byrd, the Virginia commissioner in 1728, defends the Caro- 
lina commissioners against the charges above quoted. In obedience to 
this order, a conference was held between the respective governors, Charles 
Eden and Alexander Spottswood, and an agreement was signed “ That 
from the mouth of Corotuck River, or Inlet, and setting the compass on 
the north Shoar thereof, a due West line be run, and fairly marked,” etc. 
This agreement bears no date, and was forwarded to King George I. for 
his approval. “At the Court of St. James’s, the 28th day of March, 1727. 
Present, the King’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council. . . . . His 
Majesty is hereupon pleas’d with the advice of his Privy Council to approve 
the said Proposals, . . . and to order, as it is hereby ordered, that the 
Governor, or Commander-in-chief, of our Colony of Virginia do settle the 
said Boundarys, in conjunction with the Governor of North Carolina, 
agreeable to said Proposals.” In accordance with this order, the royal 
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commission was issued: “George II., by the Grace ‘of God, of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, to our well- 
beloved William Byrd, Richard Fitz William, and William Dandridge, 
Esqrs, members of our Council of the Colony and Dominion of Virginia, 
Greeting: Whereas our late Royal Father of Blessed Memory,” etc. This 
commission is dated December 14, 1727, “in the first Year of our Reign.” 
The Carolina commission runs in the name of the lords proprietors. ‘“ Sir 
Richard Everard, Baronet, Governor, Captain General and Commander-in- 
chief of the said Province: To Christopher Gale, Esqr, Chief Justice, John 
Lovick, Esqr, Secretary, Edward Mosely, Esqr, Surveyor General, and 
William Little, Esqr, Attorney General, Greeting: . . . I, therefore, re- 
posing especial trust and confidence in you, . . . to be Commissioners 
on the part of the true and absolute Lords Proprietors.” 

It is dated February 21, 1728. The commissioners met March 6, 
1728, and, after some disputes, placed a cedar post on the north shore of 
Currituck inlet, as their beginning point in latitude 36° 31’, and from that 
point ran a due west course, as they supposed, allowing 3° west for the 
variation. They passed through the Dismal Swamp, and gained, as Colonel 
Byrd expresses it, “ immortal reputation by being the first of mankind that 
ever ventured through the great Dismal.” At Buzzard creek, about one 
hundred and sixty-nine miles from the coast, the Carolina commissioners 
abandoned the work on October 5, 1728. Colonel Byrd and Mr. Dandridge 
continued the line seventy-two miles farther, to a point on Peter’s creek, 
a tributary of Dan river, near the Sauratowns, two hundred and forty-one 
miles and thirty poles from the coast, marking the termination on a red 
oak, October 26, 1728. 

A complete account of this line was afterward given by Colonel Byrd in a 
delightful work entitled Zhe History of the Dividing Line. Colonel Byrd was 
a courtier and wit of the first order. Even Dickens would not criticise us 
for calling him a “ remarkable man.” He was the most popular and influ- 
ential man of his day in Virginia. In his elegant country-seat of West- 
over, on James River, he was the most hospitable of cavaliers and the most 
genial of companions. Sparkling all over with wit, his History of the 
Dividing Line is perhaps the most entertaining book ever written on so dry 
a subject. I have alluded to his characteristics, because they produced an 
important effect on the location of the line of which he was the historian 
and the father. With his cheerful and generous nature he combined a hot 
temper and a lofty pride. He fully expected all the people along the 
border to be clamorous for the honor of belonging to Virginia. He was 
disgusted to find that they all desired to fall on the Carolina side of the 
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line. After spurting out his indignation, true to his generous nature, he 
favored their wishes as far as his instructions would permit, and consented 
to the location of the line about a mile north of 36° 30’. In his history, 
however, he cannot help firing a few parting shots, of which the following 
will serve as a specimen: ‘ We constantly found the Borderers laid it to 
heart if their land was taken into Virginias They chose much rather to 
. belong to Carolina, where they pay no tribute to God or Cesar.” Of the 
action of the Carolina commissioners in abandoning the work on October 
5, I give Colonel Byrd’s opinion in his own language: “ We lay still the next 
day, being Sunday. The gentlemen of Carolina assisted not at our public 
devotions, because they were taken up all the morning in making a for- 
midable protest against our proceeding on the line without them. 
In the afternoon Mr. Fitz William, one of the commissioners from Vir- 
ginia, acquainted his colleagues it was his opinion that by his majesty’s 
order they could not proceed farther on the line but in conjunction with 
the commissioners of Carolina, for which reason he intended to retire the 
next morning with those gentlemen. This lookt a little odd in our brother 
commissioner, tho’ in justice to him, as well as our Carolina friends, they 
stuck to us as long as our good liquor lasted, and were so kind as to drink 
our good journey to the mountains in the last bottle we had left. 
This gentleman had a stil stronger reason for hurrying back to Williams- 
burg, which was that neither the General Court might lose an able judge 
nor himself a double salary, tho’ he did but half the work, in which, how- 
ever, he had the misfortune to miscarry when it came to be fairly con- 
sidered.” Colonel Byrd, with the remainder of his party, as we have seen, 
completed the line to Peter’s creek, as he expresses it, “ within the shadow 
of the Chariky mountains, where we set up our pillars like Hercules, and 
returned home.” He closes his pleasant narrative as follows: “ Nor can 
we by any means reproach ourselves of having put the crown to any exhor- 
bitant expense in this difficult affair, the whole charge from beginning to 
end amounting to no more than £1,000. But let no one concerned in this 
painful expedition complain of the scantiness of his pay so long as his 
majesty has been graciously pleased to add to our reward the HONOUR of 
his ROYAL approbation, and to declare, notwithstanding the desertion of 
the Carolina commissioners, that the line by us run shall hereafter stand 
as the true boundary betwixt the governments of Virginia and North 
Carolina.” 

The second step in the location of this line was taken in 1749, when it 
was continued from Peter’s creek to a point on Steep Rock creek, a dis- 
tance of eighty-eight miles, being in all three hundred and twenty-nine miles 
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from the coast. There is no incident of special interest in this extension. 
It may, however, be noted that one of the Virginia commissioners was 
Peter Jefferson, the father of Thomas Jefferson. His colleague was Joshua 
Fry, professor of mathematics in William and Mary College. The Caro- 
lina commissioners were Daniel Weldon and William Churton. In one 
respect this commission deserves notice. Of the four joint commissions of 
North Carolina and Virginia, this was the only one which engaged in no 
disputes, and the only one from which the Carolina commissioners failed 
to protest and withdraw. North Carolina was now, like Virginia, a royal 
province. The commissioners of both provinces held under the same 
authority, the king. This may account for their harmony. 

No other step was taken in the location of the boundary until after 
the beginning of the Revolution. We now find commissions worded in a 
different style, and for the first time look for their creation in legislative 
enactments. In 1779 we come to the third step. Urged by pressing 
demands from their western settlers, the legislatures of the two states 
found time in the midst of the revolutionary struggle to appoint a joint 
commission to extend their boundary. The commissioners, Colonel 
Henderson and William B. Smith on the part of North Carolina, and 
Thomas Walker and Daniel Smith on the part of Virginia, met in Sep- 
tember, 1779. They failed to find the point at which Fry and Jefferson 
and Weldon and Churton ended their line on Steep Rock creek. On Sep- 
tember 6 memoranda of agreement were entered on the books of both 
parties to the effect “that the point of observation was in north latitude 
36° 31’ 25”, and in west longitude 81° 12’.”” They ran due south one 
mile to a point supposed to be in latitude 36° 30’, “to the satisfaction of 
all.” From this point they ran a line which they supposed to be due 
west, about forty-five miles, to Carter’s valley. Here a disagreement oc- 
curred, and the two commissions separated, running parallel lines about 
two miles apart, the line of the Carolina commissioners, generally known as 
Henderson’s line, being north of the line of the Virginia commissioners, 
commonly called Walker’s line. The Carolina commissioners continued 
their line as far as Cumberland mountain. At this point they abandoned 
the work, after sending a letter of protest against Walker’s line. The 
Virginia commissioners continued to Tennessee river, leaving an unsur- 
veyed gap from Deer Fork to the first or east crossing of Cumberland 
river, a distance which they estimated to be one hundred and nine miles, 
Subsequent surveys place this distance at ninety-seven miles. The total 
distance of Walker’s line, as given in the report of the Virginia commis- 
sioners, is: “ From Steep Rock creek to Deer Fork, one hundred and 
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twenty-three and three-fourths miles; unsurveyed gap (estimated), one 
hundred and nine miles; from first or east Cumberland crossing, to second 
or west Cumberland crossing, one hundred and thirty-one miles; thence 
to Tennessee river nine and one-fourth miles; making a total of three 
hundred and seventy-three miles.” This, added to Fry and Jefferson’s 
line, eighty-eight miles, and Byrd’s line, two hundred and forty-one miles, 
makes the total length of the boundary thus far extended from the coast 
to the Tennessee river, seven hundred and two miles. The commissioners, 
although not authorized to extend the line beyond Tennessee river, pro- 
ceeded to mark its termination on the Mississippi, but did not survey the 
intervening distance. 

In consequence of the failure to make due allowance for the variation 
of the needle, Walker’s line deflected continuously to the north. Colonel 
Byrd’s error of allowing too great a variation contributed to the same 
result, the two lines being on opposite sides of the line of no variation. 
Either on account of the imperfection of their astronomical instruments, 
or from a failure to test their work by a sufficient number of astronomical 
observations, the commissioners seemed not to detect, or at least did not 
correct, this constant northward deflection. Walker’s line first touched 
Tennessee near latitude 36° 34’, and reached Tennessee. river near latitude 
36° 40’, more than twelve miles too far north in a direct line, or about 
seventeen miles by way of the river. This fact has been established by 
subsequent surveys with more accurate instruments. Henderson’s line, 
running two miles north of Walker’s line, was of course still further wrong. 
In consequence of the disagreement of the commissioners, no immediate 
action was taken by the two states. In 1789 a committee of the North 
Carolina legislature, of which General Thomas Person was chairman, made 
a report, recommending the adoption of Walker’s line. This report was 
“ concurred with ” by both houses. At the same session of the legislature 
the act was passed ceding the western territory, which is now Tennessee, 
to the United States. Under the law of North Carolina all acts related 
to the first day of the session. Thus the resolution adopting Walker’s 
line and the cession act bore even date. The deed executed to congress 
by the senators of North Carolina in pursuance of the cession act was 
dated February 25, 1790, and the deed was accepted by congress April 2, 
1790. On November 2, 1790, General Person, again chairman of the Caro- 
lina committee on boundaries, in consequence of doubts as to the for- 
mality and sufficiency of the previous action of the Carolina legislature, 
made a second report, recommending as follows: “That the boundary 
line between the states of North Carolina and Virginia be confirmed, 
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agreeable to a report of 4 committee, concurred with by both houses last 
session of assembly, and that a law be passed confirming the line com- 
monly called Walker’s line as the boundary between the states of North 
Carolina and Virginia, and reserving the rights of the oldest patents, 
grants, or entries made in either of the states.” On December I1, 1790, 
this report was “read and concurred with” by both houses. It willbe 
observed that in the first report, made in 1789, which was “ concurred 
with ” and made the basis of the second report, and thus for the second 
time “concurred with,” the following fact is distinctly set forth. I quote 
the language: “ Mr. Walker and the other commissioners from Virginia 
extended the line to Tennessee river, and marked its termination on the 
Mississippi from observations, leaving the line from the Tennessee to that 
place unsurveyed.” The action in thus adopting Walker’s line, as clearly 
extended it to the Mississippi as if posts had been placed every five miles 
between. This action was satisfactory to Virginia, and on December 7, 
1791, Walker’s line was confirmed by the legislature of Virginia. Thus 
the boundary was regarded by both states as finally settled. 

This brings us to the second period of our history, which opens with a 
curious complication. In 1792, William Blount, territorial governor of 
Tennessee, insisted that the first resolution of the Carolina legislature in 
1789 was not a legal confirmation of Walker’s line; and that the second 
resolution of 1790, passed many months after the acceptance of the cession 
by congress, was invalid as to the United States, of which Tennessee was 
then a territory. He further urged that North Carolina had for ten years 
before the cession exercised jurisdiction to Henderson’s line, and announced 
his intention of maintaining the same. A correspondence ensued between 
him and Governor Lee of Virginia, which resulted in a proclamation from 
Governor Blount, asserting jurisdiction to Henderson’s line, and a counter- 
proclamation from Governor Lee asserting jurisdiction to Walker’s line. 
Matters remained in this confused and somewhat hostile shape until 1801, 
when the two states appointed a joint commission to determine the true 
boundary. On December 18, 1802, Joseph Martin, Creed Taylor, and 
Peter Johnson on the part of Virginia, and John Sevier, George Rutledge, 
and Moses Fisk on the part of Tennessee, met at Cumberland Gap. Feail- 
ing to “ unite in the result of their astronomical observations,’ they en- 
tered into a compromise, and unanimously agreed to run the boundary 
parallel to the two lines in dispute and midway between them, about one 
mile from each. The surveyors, Brice Martin and Nathan B. Markland, 
surveyed this line, and marked it with five chops in the shape of a diamond. 
In 1803 the acts of the commissioners were confirmed by appropriate 
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legislation in both states. The boundary between Virginia and Tennessee 
was thus finally established. Although subsequent negotiations have 
occurred, no change has been made. On March 1, 1858, Tennessee passed. 
enactments, and on March 18, 1858, Virginia passed similar enactments, 
creating a joint commission to re-mark, by permanent landmarks, the line, 
as agreed on in 1803. Samuel Milligan and George R. McClellan, com- 
missioners for Tennessee, and Leonidas Baugh and James C. Black, com- 
missioners for Virginia, re-marked this line in 1859. Their acts were 
rejected by Virginia on March 9, 1860, and were never confirmed by Ten- 
nessee. In consequence of the war, the proposition of Virginia in 1860 to 
appoint another commission was not acted on by Tennessee. In 1870 
Virginia proposed a readjustment of her boundaries with Maryland, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee, and appointed a commission consisting of Henry 
A. Wise, William Watts, and D. C. De Jarnette. 

The proposal of Tennessee was transmitted to the legislature by Gov- 
ernor Senter in his message of December 13, 1870, enclosing a communica- 
tion from Governor Gilbert C. Walker of Virginia, together with the Vir- 
ginia enactment, Virginia proposed to refer the line for readjustment to 
a joint commission of the two states, assisted by a corps of skillful engineers 
in the service of the United States. A resolution was passed in the Ten- 
nessee senate to authorize the appointment of three commissioners, but 
failed to pass the house. In the following year Governor John C. Brown 
called the attention of the legislature to the subject. A joint committee 
of the two houses was appointed, consisting of Henry R. Gibson, F. W. 
Earnest, Wm. Greene, V. C. Allen, J. H. Cross, W. S. McGaughey, L. M. 
Wester, and W. H. Anderson. This committee gave the subject a thorough 
investigation. Their report, although it contains an error in argument, is 
an excellent history of this part of the line, and a state paper of marked 
ability. After reviewing the whole question, they recommended a joint 
resolution, which was adopted March 28, 1872. I quote the following 
portion: “‘ That the governor of this state be instructed to inform the 
governor of the commonwealth of Virginia that Tennessee declines to do 
any act, or to entertain any negotiation, looking to a reopening of the 
question of boundary between the two states, but regards said boundary 
as fixed and established beyond dispute and forever.” This act of Ten- 
nessee was certainly right, and due to her citizens. The language above 
quoted is firm, dignified, and sufficient. The same cannot be said for the 
following clause of her resolution: “ That any move on our part tending 
to unsettle and disestablish said boundary, or even awaken a doubt as to 
its perfect validity and inviolable unalterability, is mischievous and wanton, 
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and not only uncalled-for, but to be utterly discountenanced and con- 
demned.” This language is not only sophomoric, but it contains a plainly 
implied and sharp rebuke, which the circumstances connected with the 
history of this line rendered it peculiarly ungracious in Tennessee to ad- 
minister. In fact, both states abated somewhat of their dignity—Virginia 
in requesting the reopening of a question settled by her own act in 1803, 
and acquiesced in for sixty-seven years; Tennessee, in using unamiable 
language and rebuking her older sister. This negotiation, then, produced 
no effect. Tennessee refused to reopen the matter, and held on to her 
acquisition. The compromise of 1803 may, therefore, be regarded as the 
final settlement. 

After this final adjustment of her boundary with Virginia in 1803, Ten- 
nessee found an unexpected and troublesome controversy on her hands, 
growing out of the same questions. Kentucky had discovered that 
Walker’s line was several miles north of 36° 30’. In the repudiation of 
the Carolina and Virginia compact by Tennessee, Kentucky saw her 
opportunity. Her argument now came with great force: “Since by your 
own showing the confirmation of Walker’s line by Virginia and North 
Carolina is invalid as to us, then we have no dividing line except the old 
imaginary line of 36° 30’. Let us move down south, and locate it.” This 
threat was the more ominous when Kentucky refused to make any con- 
vention on the basis of Walker’s line, though repeatedly urged by Ten- 
nessee enactments in 1803, 1815, and 1817. In 1813, by an act approved 
February 13, she gives the following intimation: “ Whereas Tennessee 
proposes to depart from the true line of separation . . . to be ascer- 
tained by correct and scientific observation,” etc., the governor is directed 
to inform the governor of Tennessee “that the disagreeable necessity is 
imposed upon Kentucky of having the long-contested question finally 
settled by the means pointed out by the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

Her act of February 10, 1816, offers a compromise, provided the same is 
accepted by Tennessee at the next session of her legislature. She offers to 
adopt Walker's line from “ Obed’s a/ias Aba’s river to the Tennessee river,” 
the remaining portions of the line, both east and west, to be on latitude 
36° 30’, this line to be located by a joint commission. This offer proposed 
to place about one hundred and eighty miles, a little over half the total 
boundary, on latitude 36° 30’. The action of the Tennessee legislature in 
1817, failing to accept this compromise, and again proposing a joint com- 
mission on the basis of Walker’s line, seemed to irritate her neighbor. 
Kentucky replied by the following spicy enactment of January 30, 1818: 
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“ That all laws heretofore enacted by the General Assembly of this com- 
monwealth relative to the boundary line of this state and the state of 
Tennessee shall be, and the same are hereby, repealed. . . . Be it 
further enacted that the southern boundary line shall be and remain on a 
line running west from the top of Cumberland mountain to the Mississippi 
river in 36° 30’ north latitude, anything in any former law passed by this 
state to the contrary notwithstanding.” In the following year, 1819, she 
sent her surveyors, Alexander and Munsell, to run and mark a line on 36° 
30’ between the Tennessee and Mississippi rivers, and declared this to be 
the true boundary. This line struck Tennessee river about seventeen 
miles south of Walker’s line by way of the river, and if continued would 
have passed south of the town of Clarksville. 

Tennessee now required the utmost skill of her diplomatists to extri- 
cate her from the false position of claiming jurisdiction by virtue of a 
line the validity of which she had solemnly repudiated. Her authorities 
were thoroughly alarmed. Kentucky had now taken an aggressive step, 
and seemed ready to follow it up by vigorous measures. Tennessee could 
no longer rest quiet in possession, and rely on the inertia of republican 
institutions. Some plea must be found of “ avoidance ’”’ without “ confes- 
sion.” This plea Governor. Joseph McMinn supplies in his message of 
October 6, 1819. It was the only argument which Tennessee had left, but 
it was an argument logical and potent in America— the wishes of the 
people.” He says: “ The citizens of both states, who live in the neighbor- 
hood of Walker’s line, seem to be perfectly satisfied with that boundary, 
and would be opposed to any alteration. There is no proper alter- 
native left to the authorities of the two states, if they consult the interests 
of their citizens, but to establish Walker’s line as far as the eastern bank 
of Tennessee river.” He points to the necessity of a compromise: “I 
submit to your consideration the necessity of employing some mathema- 
tician of known skill, to ascertain the latitude of 36° 30’ on the 
western bank of Tennessee river. If the line recently run by 
the state of Kentucky between the rivers Tennessee and Mississippi 
should be in the latitude called for by the charter of this state, it must 
and ought in justice to stand.” This compromise, losing more in the west 
than had been gained in the east, need never have been offered had not 
Tennessee been estopped from pleading the Virginia and Carolina com- 
pact confirming Walker's line. It will be remembered that this confirma- 
tion extended to the termination marked on the Mississippi. 

Since legislative invitations and enactments had failed to draw a set- 
tlement from Kentucky, the legislature of Tennessee determined to send 
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commissioners to visit the Kentucky legislature. For this delicate task 
they selected, by joint ballot, Felix Grundy and William L. Brown, and 
clothed them with absolute powers to conciude a treaty. The ability and 
address of Judge Grundy and his colleague were never more needed and 
never more conspicuously shown. Kentucky was in earnest in her claim 
to this whole strip of territory. She saw that a joint commission could 
not advance her claims, and her legislature was in no compromising mood. 
It is due to the persuasive influence and diplomatic skill of Judge Grundy 
and his colleague that Kentucky was finally induced to appoint a commis- 
sion. Her commissioners were two of her ablest men, John J. Crittenden 
and Robert Trimble, and her argument as to abstract title was unanswer- 
able. Yet, handicapped and estopped as they were, the Tennessee com- 
missioners successfully urged “actual possession,” “the wishes of the 
people,” and the many annoyances and hardships which would result from 
a change; and offered as a liberal compromise to let all lines stand as they 
were, acknowledging Alexander and Munsell’s line. Finally, the sober 
second thought of Kentucky yielded her abstract claims to the general 
good, and bowed to the will of the people. A compromise was effected 
February 2, 1820, which is so well known that I need not rehearse it. The 
treaty contained ten articles. The boundary was to be Walker’s line to 
the Tennessee river; thence up and with said river to Alexander and 
Munsell’s line ; thence with said line to the Mississippi; this line to be 
hereafter marked when demanded by either state; legislation to be 
enacted with regard to land-titles, in accordance with certain stipulations ; 
the treaty to be valid, if ratified by the legislature of Kentucky at the 
session then pending. This ratification was duly given. Pending this 
negotiation, however, on November 27, 1819, the legislature of Tennessee, 
either fearful of the result or restive about the matter, passed an act 
directing the governor, in case of the failure of the commissioners to 
make a treaty with Kentucky, to appoint surveyors, and have a line run and 
marked from the termination of Walker’s line on Tennessee river to 
the point marked by Walker in 1780 on the east bank of the Mississippi. 
This act was rendered inoperative by the conclusion of the treaty. Hay- 
wood remarks: “ As is the fate of every treaty, good or bad, . . . this 
treaty, as soon as it saw the light, was encountered by an exceedingly 
animated opposition. It, however, finally triumphed; the legislature 
recognized its validity and provided for its execution.” The line thus 
agreed on became the established boundary from the date of its confir- 
mation by Kentucky in 1820. Many inconveniences, however, continued 
to result from the loss of some of the landmarks of Walker's line and the 
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uncertainty with regard to others, and the unsurveyed gap left by Dr. 
Walker between Deer Fork and Cumberland river. Although the main 
points were finally settled, troublesome minor questions were raised, which 
required for their adjustment several negotiations and joint commissions 
between the two states. The limits of this paper will not permit a history 
of the legislation in reference to the adjustment of land claims, although 
it is intimately connected with the history of the boundary. 

In 1821 a joint commission, consisting of Wm. Steele on the part of 
Kentucky, and Absalom Looney on the part of Tennessee, surveyed and 
marked the gap in Walker’s line, extending their survey from the east 
crossing of Cumberland river to Cumberland Gap. Their acts were con- 
firmed by Tennessee, November 13, 1821, and by Kentucky, November 22 
of the same year. A line was also run by Mr. Henderson in 1821 between 
the Tennessee and Mississippi rivers, coinciding very nearly with Alexan- 
der and Munsell’s line. On September 19, 1831, the message of Governor 
Carroll announced to the legislature of Tennessee that, in accordance with 
their act of the previous session, he had appointed James Bright commis- 
sioner for Tennessee; that Mr. Bright, in conjunction with Dr. Munsell, 
the commissioner for Kentucky, had run and marked Walker’s line along 
the southern borders of Allen, Simpson, and Trigg counties. He recom- 
mends the confirmation of their acts. This line continued Walker’s line 
straight from the point near the west crossing of Cumberland river to the 
Tennessee. It would, if adopted, have thrown into Kentucky a strip of 
land which is now a portion of Tennessee. 

In 1845 Governor James C. Jones alludes in his message to difficulties 
arising with Kentucky in relation to the boundary line; and announces 
that, in accordance with the act of the previous session, he had appointed 
C. W. Nance and William P. McLain as commissioners on the part of 
Tennessee. These commissioners, in October, 1845, met the commissioners 
of Kentucky, Messrs. Wilson and Duncan, and marked a line along the 
borders of Trigg and Christian counties, and along that portion of the 
border of Fulton county west of Reel-foot Lake. These different lines, 
however, patching up portions of the boundary, were all readjusted in 
1859. 

As disputes continued to arise, both states saw the necessity of a 
final and permanent adjustment and marking of their common boundary 
throughout its whole extent. The necessary enactments were passed by 
both states in 1858, creating a joint commission, who was required to place 
stone posts on the line, five miles apart, to use other permanent landmarks, 
to make duplicate written reports, to be filed in the archives of the respect- 
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ive states, accompanied by topographical maps, and such geographical 
information as they should be able to collect. 

In 1859 this joint commission, consisting of Benjamin Peeples and O. R. 
Watkins, commissioners; O. H. P. Bennett, engineer; J. Trafton, L. Bur- 
nett, assistant engineers; and J. M. Nicholson, surveyor, on the part of 
Tennessee: Austin P. Cox and C. M. Briggs, commissioners ; J. Pillsburg, 
engineer; G. Trafton, G. Stealey, and A. Heusley, assistant engineers, on 
the part of Kentucky, met at a place which they named Compromise, on 
the Mississippi river. Having improved instruments and superior facilities, 
they made an accurate and satisfactory survey, placing the stone posts as 
required, and marking the line on permanent trees with four chops fore 
and aft. They also cleared a distance of five feet on each side of the line, 
and marked permanent trees facing the line with the initial letters of their 
respective states, “ K.” and “ T.” From Compromise, latitude 36° 29' 55.7”, 
they followed very nearly along Alexander and Munsell’s line to its termi- 
nation on the Tennessee in latitude 36° 29’ 54". This line frequently crosses 
the parallel 36° 30’, very nearly coinciding with it. Thence they ran down 
the Tennessee to Walker’s line, the latitude of which they failed to mark, but 
which is not far from 36° 40’ 45” at the point where it touches the Tennessee 
river. Thence they followed Walker’s line to the southeast corner of Ken- 
tucky, in latitude 36° 34’ 53.48”. Thence they ran to the end of their line, the 
southwest corner of Virginia, in latitude 36° 36’ 0.92". Their report—made 
in duplicate to Governor Isham G. Harris of Tennessee, and Governor 
Magoffin of Kentucky, on November 11, 1859—discusses the questions con- 
nected with the running of the various lines in 1821, 1830, and 1845, and 
gives twenty-seven section-maps, tracing these lines. These show the sali- 
ent points of these lines. The commissioners state that they found no 
landmarks of Walker’s line west of the first or eastern crossing of Cumber- 
land river, and they do not believe that their predecessors ever found any. 
They therefore ran the line in accordance with the language of the statute 
creating their powers, which followed the phraseology of the convention 
of 1820: “ Walker’s line, as the same is reputed, understood, and acted 
upon by the two states, their respective authorities and citizens.” This 
survey cost Tennessee $25,357, and cost Kentucky $22,630.07. The stone 
posts cost $1,265. The acts of the commissioners were confirmed by Ken- 
tucky on February 28, 1860, and by Tennessee on March 21, 1860. 

Thus, after a controversy of sixty-eight years, extending from 1792 to 
1860, was finally established the title of Tennessee to the strip of territory 
north of 36° 30. This strip extends from White Top mountain to Ten- 
nessee river, a distance of about three hundred and fifty-five miles. The 
Vou, XXIII.—No. 3—16 
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portion adjoining Virginia is about one hundred and ten miles long and 
averages about seven miles wide. The portion adjoining Kentucky is 
about two hundred and forty-five miles long, and about five and three- 
quarter miles wide at its eastern extremity, gradually increasing in width 
toward the west till it reaches the Tennessee river about twelve and one- 
half miles wide. For this acquisition Tennessee is indebted, in the first 
place, to the failure of the Virginia and Carolina commissioners to make 

- due allowance for the variation of the needle, thus causing their lines to 
swerve continuously to the north; in the second place, to the fidelity and 
ability of her public servants; and finally, to the preference of the people 
along the border to live within her jurisdiction, and to the conservatism 
and liberal spirit of her sister states, which led them to respect the wishes 
of the people. 

Her boundary lines now skirt her borders, visible in permanent land- 
marks, and appear on her statute-books described by natural bounds. 
Yet, strange to say, her constitution of 1870 still adheres to the old imagi- 
nary lines, and describes her northern boundary as 36° 30’, copying the 
language of the cession act, and of the state constitutions adopted prior to 
the final adjustment and location of the boundaries. This loose description 
is guarded by the following saving clause: “ Provided that the limits and 
jurisdiction of this state shall extend to any other land and territory now 
acquired by compact or agreement with other states, or otherwise, although 
such land and territory are not included within the boundaries hereinbefore 
designated.” This ingenuous saving clause was truly necessary; but as a 
description it is certainly more elastic than instructive. The distinguished 
statesmen who constituted the committee on the Bill of Rights, and framed 
this description, may have been induced by a desire of preserving the time- 
honored phraseology which a long-continued reverence for former consti- 
tutions had rendered tuneful to their ears. Possibly other portions of con- 
stitutional frame-work, more congenial to the legislator, may have so 
occupied their time as to prevent a reference to the statutes, or a visit to 
the archives. It may have been that this method of description was 
adopted for reasons of political wisdom, apparent to the constitutional 
lawyer, but which fail to reveal themselves to the historian. 














CELEBRATING THE BIRTH OF WILLIAM BRADFORD 
THREE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 


It is appropriate at this time to go back to the beginning of the first 
English settlement in New England, and especially to notice the birth of 
a man who was destined to become one of the principal members of that 
famous band of pilgrims, who (to use his own words) “ were by the blessing 
of God the first beginners and (ina sort) the foundation of all the Plantations 


and Colonies in New England.” 


In the register of the old church at Austerfield, England, is still to be 
seen the following baptismal record: “ William sone of William Brad- 
fourth, baptized the xix day of March Anno Dom. 1589.” * A photo- 
graphic copy of the above record was obtained by Lord Houghton and 
presented by him to Hon. Robert C. Winthrop in 1867, and the latter 
deposited it with the Pilgrim Society’s collections in their hall at Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts, where it has been examined with interest by many 
visitors during the past few years. The following fac-simile of it will be 
of interest : 


(Wile SS RWB fool bap gar Uf 
as =, aioe Nnn6on 1559. 


In view of this anniversary we can do no less than cast a retrospective 
glance, and think for a moment of the mighty work that has been wrought 
in the lives and destinies of millions of people now inhabiting this west- 





* Although Bradford's birth was recorded in 1589, the three hundredth anniversary of that 
event occurs in 1890, This may seem strange to those who have had no occasion to change dates 
from the old style of reckoning to the new, but when it is recollected that the new year did not 
commence formerly until the 25th of March, it will readily be seen that in six days after Bradford's 
birth the year 1590 commenced, and as it is necessary to add ten days to the roth of that month 
to conform to the new style of reckoning the days, it makes the true date of his birth the 29th 
day of March, which in the sixteenth century would have been in the year 1590, 
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ern continent, since the first planting of the little colony of Englishmen at 
Plymouth Rock, two hundred and sixty-nine years ago. William Bradford 
was then a young man not thirty-two years of age, yet in less than five 
months he was called to fill the important office left vacant by the death 
of the lamented Governor Carver, and with the exception of five years, at 
different intervals, he was the chief magistrate of the colony until the 
- year of his death, 1657. We shall not here enumerate his official acts 
during that interesting period of some thirty years, but note the immense 
service he rendered to the generations coming after him, by writing his 
history of the Plymouth Plantation, in which he revealed the causes which 
led to the formation of the early church at Scrooby in Nottinghamshire, 
England, in 1606, the emigration of its members to Holland in 1608, and 
finally, their departure for the New World twelve years later, in 1620. 

Had he neglected to perform that important service we should have 
known comparatively nothing of the circumstances which led to the results 
above named, and the historical facts respecting the first New England 
settlement would have been very meagre, so that the truth in regard to 
the foundation of our country would have been lost in myths and tradi- 
tions, as is the case with the older eastern nations. For two hundred years 
and more Bradford’s history was not printed; and for half that period its 
whereabouts was unknown. A mystery hung over the fate of the precious 
manuscript from about the year 1767 until past the middle of the present 
century, so that many persons to-day recollect it being spoken of as the 
long-lost history of Governor Bradford. Nathaniel Morton, secretary of 
Plymouth colony, who published his memorial in 1669, had quoted freely 
from it, and subsequently Rev. Thomas Prince, the New England chronol- 
ogist, had had it in his possession, and extracted from it what he desired. 
Still later, Thomas Hutchinson, the royal governor of Massachusetts prov- 
ince at the time revolutionary disturbances were commencing, made use of 
it in the second volume of his history, published in 1767. From about 
that time all traces of it were lost for more than eighty years. 

As some other writings of Bradford’s, which had been deposited in the 
New England library at the Old South Church in Boston, were found in a 
fragmentary condition in a grocer’s shop at Nova Scotia a few years after 
the Revolution, it was supposed or feared that the more important manu- 
script had shared even a worse fate by being totally destroyed; yet, at 
times antiquarians thought there was a slight possibility of its being in 
existence, and fondly hoped, by ransacking the old garrets of houses in 
which the descendants of Bradford had lived, in the vicinity of Plymouth, 
the treasure might be brought to light. 
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The last search of that kind was made by the writer of this article 
about the year 1852, but, like all the preceding efforts, it proved of no 
avail; yet all the while the volume was actually in existence, though 
remaining in virtual obscurity in a library in old England until the year 
1855, when antiquarians and historians were made joyful by the announce- 
ment of its accidental discovery. At that time Rev. John S. Barry, while 
writing his history of Massachusetts, had his attention called to a His- 
tory of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, written by the Bishop 
of Oxford in 1844, and in it were passages which he at once recognized as 
the language of Bradford, which had been quoted by Morton and Prince 
in their works of the centuries preceding; while a note in the margin 
referred to a manuscript history of Plymouth Plantation in the Fulham 
Library at London. Mr. Barry at once consulted with Dr. Charles Deane, 
and the latter immediately communicated with Rev. Joseph Hunter, of 
London, a gentleman who had been interested in the history of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, and only six years before had published a work entitled 
Founders of New Plymouth, in which new and valuable information 
appeared, relating to the early church of the Pilgrims at Scrooby, etc. 
Mr. Hunter lost no time in investigating the matter, and the announce- 
ment was soon made that the manuscript in the Fulham Library was cer- 
tainly the original and long-lost history of Governor Bradford, all com- 
plete. How long it had reposed in that library, or by whom deposited 
‘ there, no one is now able to bear testimony. It may have been taken to 
England with Governor Hutchinson’s papers after he left Boston in 1774, 
or, if it was removed from the Old South Church by the British soldiers, 
it probably found its way there in a similar manner as did the other 
papers which only reached Nova Scotia. 

Although it would be very interesting to ascertain which, if either, of 
the above suppositions is correct, that part of the story will probably never 
be revealed to us, and we must be content, and feel that it is enough to 
know that the manuscript was not lost ; and as the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society took measures to have it copied as soon as it could conven- 
iently be done, it was shortly after printed, and its contents are now pre- 
served for all time. In the editorial preface to the printed volume is a 
full account of this wonderful historical discovery ; and a most interesting 
paper on the same subject was read before the above-named society in 
1881 by Dr. Justin Winsor, which was published in their Proceedings, 
Vol. XIX., p. 106, and also in a separate pamphlet form. As a matter of 
course, the history was read with eagerness when it appeared in print, 
coming, as it did, from one who could speak with authority on the early 
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colonial affairs, and notwithstanding much of the more important parts of 
it had been copied and given to the world by the historians before men- 
tioned, yet many points of equal interest had been entirely omitted. At 
the end of the history the author had made a complete list of those who 
came in the Mayflower, arranging them into families as well as he could, 
and it proved that no perfect list had ever before been published. 

Then, again, in 1650, he took the same families in order and gave an 
account of the “ decreasings and increasings” of each for the thirty years 
that had passed since the first days of the colony, which was of great 
value to the genealogist. The information given in those records com- 
pletely upset one or two pet theories or traditions that had come down to 
this century with nothing to disprove them. Perhaps the most noticeable 
of these was the genealogical tradition that had caused the descendants 
of John Howland to claim Governor Carver as their ancestor, on the 
ground that Howland married Elizabeth, the governor’s daughter ; and it 
was so generally believed that it appeared in printed records as a fact, and 
the same was actually inscribed on a modern grave-stone erected to the 
memory of the pilgrim Howland and his wife on the old burial-hill at Plym- 
outh, Now, according to Bradford, Governor Carver left no descendants ; 
and he distinctly states that John Howland married Elizabeth, the daugh- 
ter of John Tillie. In many cases considerable dependence can be placed 
on traditions; but the one just spoken of proved unreliable, and the result 
was that many who had thought the blood of Carver was flowing in their 
veins felt obliged, though rather reluctantly, to.relinquish all claims to 
that honor. There was no name appended to the manuscript history, to 
show who was its author, but the following note was found, written by 
Prince on a fly-leaf, which certified to its genuineness : 


“Tuesday, June 4. 1728. 


“N, B.—Calling at Major John Bradford’s at Kingston near Plimouth, son of Major 
W" Bradtord formerly Dep Gov’ of Plimouth Colony, who was eldest son of W™ Brad- 
ford, Esq. their 24 Gov & author of this History ;—y* s¢ Major John Bradford gave me 
several Manuscript Octavoes w° He assured me were written with his said Grandfather 
Gov' Bradfords own Hand. He aiso gave mea /ittle Pencil Book wrote with a Blew- 
lead Pencil by his s¢ Father ye Dep Gov'. And He also told me yt He had sent & only 
lent his st Grandfather Gov' Bradford’s History of Plimouth Colony wrote by his own 
Hand also, to Judg Sewall ; and desired me to get it of Him or find it out, & take out of 
it what I think proper for my New England Chronology ; w*I accordingly obtained, and 
This is y® s¢ History ; we I find wrote in y¢ same Hand-writing as y* Octavo Manu- 
scripts above s‘, THOMAS PRINCE. 


I also mentioned to him my Desire of lodging this History in ye New England 
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Library of Prints & Manuscripts, we I had been then collecting for 23 years, to ws He 
signified his willingness—only yt He might have y® Perusal of it while he lived. 
T. PRINCE,” 


It did not even require the foregoing testimony to prove that the writ- 
ing was Bradford's, for a note penned at an earlier date (1705) by a mem- 
ber of the family stated the same fact. Major John Bradford was prob- 

‘ably the last of the family who possessed the manuscript. He only lived 

a little more than eight years after the note of Prince’s was written, as he 
died December 5, 1736. The same house in which he lived and died, and 
where the interview with Prince took place, is still standing in Kingston, 
near Jones river, four miles from Plymouth town; and any one traveling 
on the Old Colony railroad from Plymouth to Boston can have a sight of 
this old Bradford residence, which was built about the year 1675. During 
King Philip’s war, a year or two later, it was set on fire by the Indians 
while Major John was taking some of his goods across Jones river to the 
garrison-house’ for safety; but he returned in season to prevent its 
destruction, and pursued the enemy until further danger was past. Major 
William Bradford, one of the chief officers in that war, lived about half a 
mile further from the river, on the site where his father built a house 
before 1637, near the ancient “ Payth to the Massachusetts.” 

From that locality there is a delightful view across the bay to Captain 
Hill’s, in Duxbury, the home of Miles Standish, the military leader of the 
early colonists. On the summit of that hill stands the granite monument, 
nearly one hundred feet in height, which is surmounted by a statue of the 
old Pilgrim hero. The national monument to the Forefathers has lately 
been completed at Plymouth, but, with the exception of a very simple and 
unpretending appearing obelisk on the burial hill, no special memorial has 
been erected to the memory of Governor Bradford ; and it is hoped that 
this statement may meet the eye of some one of his numerous descend- 
ants, who will feel incited himself, or incite an interest in others of the 
family, to place a statue, tablet, or some other fitting memorial in Plym- 
outh during the year 1890, in honor of their worthy and ever to be hon- 
ored ancestor, who died in 1657, “lamented by all the colonies of New 
England as a common blessing and father to them all.” 


Viemas Brad let Sew 














SIR JOHN BOWRING AND AMERICAN SLAVERY 


The article on Mrs. Stowe and her Uncle Tom's Cabin in the January 
- number of this Magazine recalls my acquaintance in China with Sir John 
Bowring, who, at the time Mrs. Stowe’s famous novel appeared, paid her a 
higher compliment than those even which her biographer quotes from so 
many distinguished sources. I regret that the author of Mrs. Stowe’s Life 
Work has not given us, in addition to the laudatory quotations, the exact 
words of other critics, who, while detesting the institution of human. 
_ Slavery and desiring to see the plague-spot eliminated from the national 
character, considered the publication of Uncle Tom’s Cabin as untimely, 
mischievous, and likely to frustrate the efforts of diplomacy to bring about 
a union of sentiment between North and South, which would result in the 
freedom of the slave, without endangering the Union of the states. That 
a considerable body of our countrymen entertained such opinions is indis- 
putable, and it would have been well to have given sample extracts from . 
the letters Mrs. Stowe must have received. 

Sir John Bowring was, in many of his views, an extreme radical, and, 
like most Englishmen of his day, bitter in his denunciation of Americans 
who, while boasting of their national freedom and the equality of political 
rights, held three or four millions of black men in the bonds of servitude. 
A more notable man in his way did not exist. 

In politics he was a Benthamite, and in the House of Commons he made 
many enemies by his virulent attacks upon all who differed from him. He 
was a great scholar, and in literature and science a very Jearned man. He 
possessed a wonderful facility in acquiring foreign languages. At the age 
of sixteen he spoke and wrote French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Dutch, 
and German, besides English. At a later period in life he could express 
himself with ease in thirty tongues and dialects. When he was governor 
of Hong Kong I have heard him converse at an official dinner with six 
foreigners who sat near him, addressing each in his own language. It was 
quite unnecessary to have done so, but Bowring was vain of his accom- 
plishments, and not in the habit cf hiding his light under a bushel. 

I first made his acquaintance when he was British consul at Canton. 
He must have been at that time about sixty, and, as a young man, I looked 
up to him with profound respect. I saw a good deal of him, and as he 
was kind enough to favor me with his personal friendship, I derived no 
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little advantage from the immense information he afforded me in our 
almost daily walks and talks in the beautiful garden which stretched 
before the “ Hongs” of the foreign residents at Canton, and which was 
appropriated to their exclusive use. As an instance of his indefatigable 
employment of every resource within his reach, the “doctor,” as he was 
then styled, upbraided me on one occasion for complaining of the mo- 
notony of the life at Canton and the limitation of space allowed to for- 
eigners—the walled city of Canton not being open to foreigners. 

“T never experienced any feeling of the kind,” he continued. “I 
know every tree and shrub in this beautiful inclosure, and come here 
every day and sometimes twice a day to see them and to watch their 
progress, and I sometimes think they know me as well as I do them. 
Look at this leaf. Yesterday it was so large, to-day it has expanded so 
much, to-morrow it will be at its full size. Look at this shrub. Do you 
know it? No? Why, it is one of the choicest and rarest of its kind,” 
and he held forth upon its genus and peculiarities of growth, as if he 
were dissecting a Chinese puzzle. 

Before I left China, Doctor Bowring made a visit to England, and 
returned to Hong Kong as “Sir John,” and governor of that province, 
having been created a baronet after his successful treaty with Siam. 

Bowring was not more distinguished as a diplomatist, a /¢t¢érateur, and 
a linguist, than as a poet. “Strange to say,’’ wrote an English reviewer 
when sketching his life, “this Benthamite—this hard-fact political econo- 
mist—will, perhaps, be best remembered by his efforts in verse. We owe to 
him the best—almost the only—translations we have of the older Russian, 
the Bohemian, and the Hungarian bards. His poetry would fill as many 
volumes as his trade reports.” Among his religious poems is one that has 
attained well-deserved popularity. ‘“ Watchman, tell us of the night,” is 
to be found in many hymn-books, although possibly not in that of the 
Church of England, as he was a pronounced Unitarian. His theological 
opinions somewhat interfered with his official attendance at the British 
chapel, while governor of Hong Kong, and he seldom put in an appearance 
at the governor’s pew. When obliged to do-.so on special occasions he 
kept his seat when the congregation rose to recite the creed, for he would 
not violate his conscience—as he once remarked to me—by appearing to 
give countenance to “ the absurdities ” of the Church of England. 

He joined me one Sunday as I came out of the English church at 
Hong Kong, and, the conversation turning upon forms and ceremonies, he 
made the following witty criticism upon what he called “ the wickedness ” 
of the marriage service. Hesaid: “ Look at it: With this ring / thee wed: 
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that’s sorcery. With my body I thee worship: that's idolatry. With all my 
worldly goods I thee endow : that’s a lie!” 

I was so amused with this epigrammatic criticism that 1 quoted it in 
my next letter home and my correspondent sent it to one of the news- 
papers. From time to time I still see it in print in various periodicals at 
home and abroad. It was in the foreigners’ garden at Canton, previously 

‘referred to, that, strolling there by myself one morning, I saw Bowring 
approaching with hurried step and uplifted arms, as he saluted me with 
the exclamation : “ Now—now—your country may be proud!” 

‘‘ What has happened, Doctor?” 

“It has produced an author whose book, in its moral effects, may be 
said to be next only to the Bible.” 

“ What book ?” 

“ What book! You have not read it? Why, Uncle Tom's Cabin. It is 
the death-blow to slavery.” 

I laughed, and said that of course I had read it. 

“ And what do you think of it?” 

I said that I thought it extremely clever; the descriptions vivid, the 
interest well sustained, and the pathetic portions admirably managed. It 
illustrated the horrors of slavery, but gave a very unfair picture to the 
world at large of the normal condition of the slave in the southern states. 
That, no doubt, Mrs. Stowe had authority for the instances adduced of ill- 
treatment by the master and of suffering by the slave, but that these were 
isolated and exceptional facts strung upon a thread of fiction, and were 
about as fair a statement of the average condition of slavery in my country 
as would be a romance founded upon the isolated cases of human misery, 
destitution, and crime existing in the manufacturing districts of England, 
were such cases to be held up as the universal condition of the operatives 
there, and for which the mill-owners were responsible. Bad as was the 
condition of the “ slaves of the mill,” it was the effect of circumstances, not 
of premeditated oppression. If they could do so, millions of English opera- 
tives would gladly exchange their condition for that of the sleek, well-fed, 
and, as a rule, happy laborers on our southern plantations. This did not, 
of course, make the institution of slavery, in a so-called free republic, less 
heinous or reprehensible, but one fact must not be lost sight of in the con- 
sideration of this subject. Slavery with us was not, strictly speaking, an 
American institution. It was planted in our soil by the English colonists, 
where it took root and flourished with English pertinacity. The slaves, 

descended from generations of ancestry born upon the same soil, under the 
same conditions, and knowing no other life, were contented—nay, happy. 
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“ But -tell me this,” interrupted Bowring, “ is it not true that the master 
can at his will and pleasure sell at public vendue the members of a family 
of slaves, separating, perhaps forever, the wife from her husband and the 
children from their parents? Tell me, sir.” 

“Tt is true, and occasionally this occurs in cases of bankruptcy or 
other financial necessity, but my impression is that this forcible separa- 
tion of families is avoided from purely humanitarian considerations, when 
possible.” 

“Then I should like to meet this man at the bar of God,” said Bowring. 

“It was bad, very bad,” I resumed, but I was one of those who believed 
that the only hope for the abolishment of slavery—without disaster to the 
commonwealth—lay in legislative enactment. Manumission, with com- 
pensation to owners, held out the prospect of eventual freedom by gradual 
process without violent and dangerous shocks to the social system. To 
accomplish this end patience and sympathetic co-operation with the states- 
men of the southern states were essential. Violent tirades and personal 
abuse by over-zealous abolitionists only irritated their opponents, and 
postponed a peaceful solution. This was why I deprecated such works as 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which, so far from being the death-blow to slavery, 
would, in my judgment, create more irritation and resentment at the south 
than could be appeased for a decade. Of course, Bowring did not agree 
with me. He was too much delighted with the book of fiction that ex- 
posed the black side of the slave system, and refused to admit any palli- 
ative considerations. One would suppose—well, perhaps not, considering 
the mental obscurity of so many of his countrymen on the subject—that 
so intelligent and cultivated a mind, so keen an observer, and so uncom- 
promising an abolitionist as Sir John Bowring, would have been among 
the first to cheer on the federal government and to denounce the rebel- 
lion of the slaveholders when our civil war broke out. To my astonish- 
ment I read one day in the Mew York Post a letter which Sir John had 
addressed to an American friend—evidently intended for publication—in 
which the great English abolitionist expressed his abhorrence at this 
resort to arms, and advocated a peaceful separation. 

I at once replied to the note in print, sending Sir Johna copy. To this 
he made a rejoinder, asking me to be ‘‘ generous enough ”’ to have it printed. 

This correspondence would fail to interest the general reader at this 
late day, but it may be historically useful to quote a few passages from 
Bowring’s last letter (January 3, 1862), which, viewed in the light of later 
events, go to show how wise in their generation were the views of even the 
highest class of English critics concerning the life-and-death struggle for 
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Union and freedom in America. I had put to Sir John the plain question : 
“Tf, for illustration, Scotland or Ireland should, from dissatisfaction with 
the general government, high taxes, a distasteful tariff, or under the plea 
of oppression or of separate interests, seize the public property and then 
rise in open rebellion against the crown, would your government use any 
argument but the weight of arms and manifestation of physical force to 
reduce its adversaries to subjection?” 

To this he replied, evading the reference to Scotland or Ireland: “ It 
is not quite fair to compare the insurrection in the southern states with 
Irish outbreaks, represented by an ignorant handful of peasants led by 
fanatical priests, and put down by the capture of O’Brien and about three 
other heroes ina cabbage-garden. But I do not hesitate to say—as you 
_ introduce the cases as analogous—” [which I did not] “that whenever 
Canada, Australia, and even British India shall find our government as 
incompatible with ¢hezr well-being as the Confederates declare yours to 
be with theirs (and it is only those who wear the pinching shoe who 
can judge of its pain) I earnestly pray that these regions may be peace- 
fully separated from our rule, and be happier with us as allies than 
in the existing relations of subjection and sovereignty. Remember, 
in saying this I am only doing justice to your patriotic forefathers, 
by recognizing how right they were and how wrong were ours. If, as 
you suppose, we wished you to be weak and dishonored, we should advo- 
cate the continuance of this disastrous struggle, which ‘is not, and can- 
not come to good.’ You will find no strength in a seeming Union with 
what you call dsloya/ty—but which, at all events, is discontent. You tell 
us fairly and honestly that you are not waging a war against slavery, but 
there is an enthusiastic party in your country (so little is there of unity in 
your Union) who assure us that you are. Time will show. We do not 
think your legislation during the past, in the matter of negro slavery, is 
such as to give us much hope for the future. If. your policy changes so 
may our estimate. Be assured that the cotton interest is little thought of— 
or as little as it ought to be—in this grave matter. 7Zhat interest is strug- 
gling for emancipation from its dependence on your cotton-growing states. 

We, the ‘skeptical friend abroad,’ must for a season be satisfied to 
be blended with the ‘miscreants at home,’ and to be misunderstood by 
your short-sightedness, until your eyes are opened. Events will perform 
the needful operation for the cure of the Union cataract.” 


FLORENCE, January, 1890. 














HAWTHORNE’S FIRST PRINTED ARTICLE 


In the old historic city of Salem, where many a noted man has lived 
and died, and brilliant women have found a shelter since the days of the 
fragile Lady Arbella, there is material for volumes of authentic history 
and inspiration for endless romance. That a city replete with material of 
such value should be known to the world at large only through the witch- 
craft delusion is most deplorable, since the work done by her sons and 
daughters should place her far above and beyond the reproaches heaped 
upon her for the cruelties practiced in those fanatical times. Other towns 
and cities were also guilty, but, for some unaccountable reason, “ Old Salem 
Village,” now the town of Danvers, has for years borne the sins of many. 
Since the days of Winthrop, of Roger Williams and Governor Bradstreet, 
of William Fairfax, Dr. Holyoke, Dr. Prince, Pickering and Bowditch, the 
chain of noted men has continued almost unbroken. 

How few of the world’s busy workers ever think of the old city save 
as the scene of the witchcraft barbarities, or the birthplace of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne; and yet White and Story lived and labored here, the learned 
Brazer dwelt here among his books, and Prescott, the prince of historians, 
penned here some of his most delightful works. Our scientific friends tell 
‘us that in old Salem iron was first molded into shape, and also that the 
early settlers here were the first manufacturers of glass. The first vessel 
which went to Japan sailed from the port of Salem; also the first to Cali- 
fornia, the latter commanded by a Salem man. The first literary club 
known in the colonies was formed in Salem, while the library of Richard 
Kirwan was the nucleus of all the excellent libraries now so well known. 
Into this atmosphere, ripened by many years of growth and culture, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne was born. His genius thrived in it unconsciously ; 
it could not be otherwise. The quaint old houses, with their wonderful 
staircases and hidden rooms, the traditions of the past, the select and 
somewhat exclusive social conditions, were all favorable. The difficulty is 
not to write in Salem. The inducements are many,‘and quaint characters 
are not wanting, even in our day. Historic suggestions crop out at the 
street corners, or wink knowingly at you from the eye-like windows of 
some gambrel roof. The student finds an endless hunting-ground among 
the old libraries, which have been handed down from father to son, and 
the true poet must of necessity sing, as Jones Very sang, from heart to 
heart. 
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Day by day the delightful old people who remember the worthies of 
the past are going into the silent land, and as they are laid to rest we 
mourn for them and regret lost opportunities ; for with each one is buried 
facts of historic value. Now and then one finds a man so imbued with 
the value of all historic lore that his services for future generations are 
untiring ; such an one is the venerable president of the Essex Institute. 
- No scrap of history is unworthy of consideration in his eyes, and the price- 
less collections of the institute are largely due to his quiet and persistent 
labors. Think of the benefit to posterity if the children in every town 
and city in America could be induced to collect and preserve all the sto- 
ries of the past told them by their parents and grandparents! Think, too, 
of the growth to the children! 

Some ten or more years since, as the writer of this article was engaged 
in literary work, a genial, white-haired gentleman of the old school was 
shown into her study. His face was familiar to every one in the city, 
and his reputation as the oldest bank president in the commonwealth, if - 
not in the country, made his name a household word. Asa financier he 
was justly famous, as a benevolent man and kind friend universally 
esteemed; yet few knew how much interest he felt in matters of local and 
national history. ‘I came,” he said, after the usual greeting was over, 
“to ask a favor; I want you to do a bit of writing for me. I am old- 
fashioned enough to like the truth, and you will oblige me greatly by 
making a few notes while I chat with you. One of these days, when I 
grow old, some one may think that my memory is failing, and I will not wait 
for that time to arrive. You hear a great deal said about Hawthorne 
nowadays, and much of it is not true. I think I knew him as well as any 
one in this city; we were fellow-clerks, and, in fact, chums. Now, it has 
occurred to me that most people who are admirers of his works would like 
‘to know the history of the first article he ever wrote. As I have said, we 
were intimate friends in our youth. I called him ‘ Nat,’ and to him I 
was always ‘Bill.’ We told each other pretty much everything in those 
days, and I never dreamed of his becoming so famous. As you know, he 
was a poor boy, and his uncle, Mr. Robert Manning, of this city, kindly 
educated him. When he became a noted man he disappointed me a little, 
because he did not seem to express much gratitude for the kindness shown 
him. In his more prosperous days he was inclined to neglect the friends 
of his youth; but that is a weakness common to most noted men. 

The story of that first article is a matter of history; and as no one 
probably knows it but myself, I think it should be told. Nat told me it 
was his first printed article, and I believed him. I think he had no more 
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idea of becoming an author then than I had of preaching. His uncle, Mr. 
Manning, purchased a large tract of land in North Salem and there began 
the Nurseries, which all horticulturists will remember. A portion of these 
fine gardens are still owned by Mr. Manning’s children. Nat, meantime, 
had entered college at Brunswick; but our boyish friendship remained 
unbroken. In the spring of 1822 an unknown bug made its appearance 
and attacked all the fruit-trees in this vicinity. Mr. Manning’s trees suf- 
fered severely from its ravages; but no one could account for the insect, 
or decide what to do with it. 

In those days newspapers were scarce and were regarded as luxuries; 
all who could procure them read them literally from beginning to end. 
Soon after the arrival of the mysterious bug an article appeared in the 
Palladium giving a minute description of the insect, its origin, progress, 
and the best method for exterminating it. Mr. Manning was intensely 
interested in the account, and requested me to order several copies for 
him, that he might distribute them among the few who were then engaged 
in horticulture. When the stage came in, driven by Major Samuel Shaw, 
the bundle of papers was brought into the office and delivered to Mr. 
Manning and the friends who were waiting with him. The package was 
opened at once, and the article freely commented on. Mr. Manning and 
his friends praised it without stint. When the gentlemen left, my friend 
Nat, who had slipped in at the side door, the mansion house being in the 
rear of the office, stepped up and gave me a hearty greeting ; he had come 
up from Brunswick and wished to surprise me, but, seeing his uncle and 
friends, had waited for their departure. He was in excellent spirits, and 
seemed to have something on his mind. At last he said: ‘I have some- 
thing to tell, if you will promise to keep dark.’ Of course I promised. 
‘Well,’ said Hawthorne, ‘ J wrote that article. Inthe papers sent me from 
home I read an account of the insect which was devouring the fruit-trees, 
and asI had nothing to do I wrote that and sent it to the Palladium. I 


did not think they would publish it, and I did not know they had done ~ 


so until I came in here.’ 

‘What do you know about bugs?’ I asked. 

‘Nothing,’ was the reply, ‘ nothing whatever; as I tell you, I wrote 
it to pass away an idle hour, and it was entirely made up from my own 
imagination. Now, if Uncle Robert should find it out he would be very 
angry ; so you must keep my secret. I have not the slightest knowledge 
of this or any other insect.’ 

The secret has been faithfully kept until now, when it seems to me 
that it is simple justice to him to have it known. Many years after the 
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article on bugs was written I urged Hawthorne, who was then a famous 
man, to prepare something in aid of a project in which I was much inter- 
ested ; it was not a money-making affair, but rather a public benefit. This 
was his reply: 

‘You well know that I would do anything to oblige you, and you say 
you will give me facts and figures from which to prepare an article which 
. will be acceptable to the public generally. I am sorry to say that I can- 
not do it. I am nowhere with facts and figures, and can do nothing with 
them. When I write all must be ideal, purely imaginative; I must be 
perfectly free and untrammeled.’ 

‘Like that famous bug story ?’ I said. 

‘ Precisely,’ was the response ; and we parted. 

On another occasion I said to him: ‘ Pray tell me, which was the 
House of Seven Gables ?’ 

His prompt reply was: ‘I had no particular house in mind at the 
time ; I selected the name to add interest to the work, as it seemed to me 
a taking title. I hope,’ he added, ‘that it proved satisfactory to the 
readers,’- These were his own words to his boyhood’s companion, and it 
seems to me it settles forever the question concerning the identity of this 
or that house in connection with his famous book.” 

Great interest centres in the house where Hawthorne was born; yet I 
question much if the unpretentious dwelling can ever possess half the 
attraction which clusters about the old desk whereon he wrote in the 
Salem custom-house. One is led to wonder what dreams came to him 
there, above its clumsy lid, when “genius and the mortal instruments 
were then in council.” 

















STORY OF A BUSY GOVERNMENT BUREAU 
THE GREATEST AUDITING OFFICE IN THE WORLD 


On the second day of July, 1836, the year next to the last of President 
Jackson’s administration, was established the office of “auditor of the 
treasury for the post-office department,” now generally known in official 
circles at Washington as the “office of the sixth auditor.” As indicated 
by its titie, the duties pertaining thereto consist in the examination and 
settlement of all accounts of whatsoever nature pertaining to or growing 
out of the post-offices and the mail transportation service. 

Prior to the date mentioned above the post-office department kept its 
own books and audited its own accounts, but at the suggestion of Hon. 
Amos Kendall, then postmaster-general, this anomalous method of trans- 
acting public business was changed by the organization of an independent 
office, which, while receiving its business wholly from the post-office depart- 
ment, is in fact an integral part of the treasury. When we consider the 
fact that the postal service is the one great executive branch of our gov- 
ernment in which every man, woman, and child in the land has a direct 
personal interest, we can easily conceive that the accounting office of such 
an establishment necessarily comes in for a share of attention. 

This bureau, as now constituted, consists of an auditor, a deputy audi- 
tor, a chief clerk, eleven chiefs of division, and four hundred and two 
employés. The eleven divisions are known respectively as the examining, 
the postal review, the registering, the bookkeeping, the collecting, the pay, 
the review, the inspecting, the checking, the recording, and the foreign. 

According to the latest figures there are fifty-nine thousand postmasters 
in the country ; and every one of these, from the head of the great New 
York office with his salary equal to that of a cabinet officer and his army 
of employés, down to the postmaster at the most insignificant cross-roads 
with a compensation of only a few cents per year, feels a natural interest 
in the office that must pass upon his accounts. Each post-office must ren- 
der a statement of its transactions once every three months, or four each 
year, and where there is a change of postmaster in one of these periods, 
there will be two statements for that quarter. The total number of these 
“accounts current ” received and settled during the fiscal year just passed 
was 242,512, involving funds to the amount of $55,183,189.15.* 

* The statistics herein for the year just passed are taken from the auditor’s last annual report. 
Vor. XXIII.—No. 3.—17 
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Each one of this approximate quarter of a million of accounts must be 
received, opened, examined, verified, corrected if need be, registered, and 
settled by the working force of the sixth auditor’s office. Almost every 
written word, and quite every figure is scrutinized. Every column is 
footed, every correction is verified again and again. Every account passes 
through four divisions, and from the opening rooms to the file rooms, 
. through the hands and vigilant scrutiny of no less than nine sets of clerks. 
They are received by the examining division, and after going the rounds 
of the proper divisions in the office return to the custody of the same; 
which force is sub-divided into the opening-clerks, the stamp clerks, the 
examining clerks proper, the balance clerks, and the file clerks. After 
passing all these sub-divisions except the last, they go to the review divis- 
ion, whose clerks verify the examinations that have been made, and return 
all errors which they may detect. 

From here they pass to the registering division, where each item of 
debit and credit is entered in large registers. Thence they pass to the 
collecting division, where the postmaster’s balance, whether debit or credit, 
is noted, and the account proper passes to the file rooms. The large 
registers, after being made up, pass to the bookkeeping division, where 
the whole work crystallizes into no less than fifty-nine thousand ledger 
accounts, kept in such form that the condition of each may be ascertained 
at a glance—the originals being filed in such systematic order that the 
papers in any given case can be produced almost at a moment’s notice. 

But the settlement of the “accounts current” is but the beginning 
of a statement of all the work performed by this bureau. By an act of 
congress, May 17, 1864, carried into effect on the first of the following 
November, the “ money order system” was inaugurated. The growth of 
this system, from the very year of its establishment, has been phenomenal 
—commensurate, indeed, with, and being a sure index of, the rapid mate- 
rial advancement of every industrial interest of the country. 

Beginning with a total of one hundred and thirty-eight offices author- 
ized to issue money orders, the business has grown till it now embraces 
more than nine thousand such offices, issuing during the year just passed, 
of international money orders, domestic money orders, and postal notes, 
the enormous number of 17,757,287, aggregating the immense sum of 
$139,444,553.19. Think of that—all ye who have hitherto counted a 
government clerkship as a mere sinecure. How many sinecures, think you, 
may be found in a bureau, one branch of which settles every year near five 
hundred thousand weekly money order statements, involving the most 
exacting scrutiny of seventeen millions of vouchers? 
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Of these weekly accounts rendered from the money order offices, the 
largest, that from New York city, sometimes contains forty thousand 
vouchers in a single week, and requires a single clerk two weeks in its 
examination. The writer has in mind one clerk, who in a long term of 
service in this branch of the work has, it is estimated, examined and 
footed twenty millions of separate vouchers. Every money order or postal 
note, wheresoever paid in the United States, ultimately finds its way into 
the archives of the auditor’s office, unless lost by fire, flood, or theft after 
payment, and in nearly all cases of such loss a proper voucher is substituted, 
so that the postmaster gets his credit. The individual who ten years ago 
cashed an order in the remotest office of the country, then in the system, 
can find such order on file to-morrow, in the department, if for any reason- 
able purpose he should so desire. 

But while all orders and notes paid find their way straight to the 
auditor’s office, not all do that are issued. If you apply to your post- 
master and obtain a money order for fifty dollars, and then carelessly lose 
it before mailing, or if it is lost in transit, or after being received by the 
payee, either you or he can apply for and obtain a duplicate from the 
superintendent at Washington. Thousands of such duplicates are issued 
and paid every year. But if after buying a money order you should put 
it into your pocket and then unfortunately get drowned, and your body 
should never be recovered, the chances are that your heirs, having no 
knowledge of the order, would never recover the sum. By reason of 
various accidental causes, few perhaps of so distressful a nature as the case 
cited, an uncertain and unknown number of these issued orders and notes 
is lost every year. It may be fifty or it may be five hundred, and at the 
end of the year the government is ahead the amount of their aggregate. 

There is a tradition that this surplus, growing greater every year, would 
now aggregate several millions of dollars, but this is mere tradition. While 
the accounts will show how many more orders may be issued than are paid 
in a given year, there is no way for the department to know what has 
become of those that are missing, or how many of them will ultimately 
be presented for payment, either by the original or duplicate. Under the 
system of examination and checking of these vouchers it is next to impos- 
sible for any postmaster, were he so disposed, to perpetrate any extensive 
frauds without being detected. 

The many thousands of money orders and postal notes, for the payment 
of which a given large office may claim credit in a given week, are not only 
compared and checked one by one upon the “ paid” side of the statement 
from the office, but after such comparison and checking they are sorted out 
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by states, and then by offices, just as they were issued from the thousands 
of country offices all over the land; and then after being still further 
arranged by numbers, they are compared and checked up against the 
various postmasters who issued them. The charge upon the “ issued side” 
of the issuing postmaster’s account, and the credit upon the “ paid side” 
of the paying postmaster’s account, for a given voucher, are expected to 
agree. It is seldom that they disagree for any other reason than the falli- 
bility common to all men. In the many cases in which they do in fact 
disagree, the necessary debit or credit is entered on the account and the 
postmaster is directed by circular to make a corresponding entry upon his 
next weekly statement. 

But the vast volume of this business is not confined to the issuance and 
payment of domestic orders and notes, 

The international money order system has spread over nearly the 
whole civilized world, except Spain and the Spanish-American states and 
Russia. Under this system one can send money to Canada or any of the 
British-American provinces, the British Islands, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, France, Belgium, Portugal, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, Cape Colony, Japan, New Zealand, New South Wales, Victoria, 
Tasmania, Queensland, the Hawaiian Islands, Jamaica, the Windward 
and the Leeward Islands. Orders may also be sent through London, to 
Egypt, Constantinople, India, China, Ceylon, and parts of Australia, and 
through France to Algiers. It is certainly a remarkable evidence of 
modern progress to see a large corps of clerks busy in the settlement of 
postal and money order accounts with Japan, which only yesterday was 
hedged in from the rest of the world, or with the Isles of the Sea, which 
within the memory of men yet living were the dominion of cannibals and 
savages. The international business is audited by the foreign division, 
while the domestic business employs the whole forces of the inspecting, 
the recording, and the checking divisions. 

A most remarkable testimony to the efficiency of the public service and 
the absolute safety of this popular method of transmitting money is found 
in the statement from the superintendent’s report, that of the seventeen 
millions of payments made during the year by the postmasters, only fifty- 
six were improperly made, amounting to $1,214.06. This is a record for 
accuracy and safety that will certainly compare favorably with any estab- 
lishment in the world, whether public or private. 

In addition to the business growing out of the “quarterly accounts 
current” and the “ weekly money order statements,” a third great branch 
of the business coming to the auditor’s office is comprised in the accounts 
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of the great army of mail contractors, mail carriers, and mail messengers 
scattered throughout the country, including all who have to do with the 
transportation of the mails ; from the enormous business done by the great 
railroad and steamboat lines, down to the most insignificant ‘star route” 
in the remotest section of the country. All business pertaining to this 
branch of the service is settled by the “ pay division,” so named from the 
fact that it is from the quarterly statements here made up that the post- 
master-general takes his data in making up his warrants upon the treas- 
ury for the payment of these contractors, carriers, and messengers. 

These warrants, after being verified by the clerks of this division, 
reviewed by the review division, registered by the book-keeping division, 
and countersigned by the auditor, are returned to the proper official of the 
post-office department, by whom they are mailed to the parties in interest. 
During the year just passed, this division settled accounts with railroad 
companies, steamboat lines, star route contractors and sub-contractors, 
ocean mail and consular service, mail messengers, special mail carriers, and 
miscellaneous accounts, to the total number of 146,263, upon which set- 
tlements was paid out: from the treasury the sum of $31,462,726. 10. 

In the book-keeping division, in addition to the ledger accounts with 
postmasters, already mentioned, were also kept 7,152 mail contractors’ 
accounts, embracing 17,942 mail routes, and altogether filling one hundred 
and seventeen large ledgers, and requiring during the year more than six 
hundred thousand entries. This division also during the year registered 
and passed 106,259 postmaster-general’s warrants, amounting to more than 
twenty-nine millions of dollars, 

The collecting division, which has charge of the collection of any 
balances -due from postmasters, contractors, or failing bidders, and also 
the payment of any balances due to late postmasters, made collections 
during the year to the amount of $86,526.27, and payments to the amount 
of $149,329.05. Out of this vast volume of business—so vast that the 
mere statement of figures and the further pursuit of details may prove 
wearisome to the general reader—there were submitted during the year, 
from the chief clerk’s office, one hundred and forty-six cases for suit, 
involving a total amount of $70,113.59; and there was collected during 
the year, on cases pending in court, $16,153.17. 

Considering the stupendous volume of the postal business, and the 
enormous results aggregating therefrom, this bureau may fairly be called 
the largest auditing office in the world. Other establishments, both pub- 
lic and private, may have to do with larger values, but there is probably 
no other bureau in the world that derives its business from one hundred 
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and five thousand minor offices. An interesting feature of this office, 
considered from the standpoint of a government employé, is the fact that 
the work is all the time increasing. Every new post-office, wheresoever 
established in our broad land, brings more grist to this never-ceasing mill. 
For this reason, a clerkship in this bureau is a desirable place for one who 
has the ability and the will to render close, conscientious, painstaking 
‘service. There is no possibility of the work ever becoming exhausted or 
the working force being cut down. The inflow of the business is as cease- 
less as the rivers in their beds, or the stars in their courses. 

The one drawback, however, growing out of this feature, is that the 
work has always grown faster than the force, so that every few years 
the employés find themselves almost “ snowed under” and overwhelmed. 
Such was the case a few years ago, when the postal notes were first intro- 
duced. There has been no increase of force now for some four years, and 
according to the auditor’s estimate the office stands in the most urgent 
need of seventy-five additional clerks. Of course, with such an army of 
employés, and in the adjustment of such a vast volume of business, mis- 
takes will occur, but an error made by one clerk is sure to be detected by 
more than one pair of sharp eyes along the gauntlet which it must run, 
before the account reaches final settlement. In the course of years the 
business has grown into such system, and the older employés in each 
division have grown to be such experts, each in his particular branch, that 
the results attained may be pronounced absolutely accurate. In the 
course of many years’ observation the writer cannot recall an instance 
where the government has lost a dollar, or a postmaster been wronged a 
penny, by a mistake emanating from this office. 

The present head of the bureau is the Hon. Thomas B. Coulter of 
Steubenville, Ohio. He was long a man of affairs in that enterprising 
city, and since assuming the duties of his new place has shown great 
executive ability in mastering both the general scope and the minuter 
details of the immense business. An able second in this arduous task has 
been the Hon. John I. Rankin of Pennsylvania, the deputy auditor. 

Both gentlemen have not only shown themselves possessed of fine 
executive ability, but they have put themselves in the most cordial and 
friendly relations with every employé of the office—relations that cannot 
fail to produce the most satisfactory results, alike for chief, subordinates, 


and the general public. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


























THE NEGLECTED GRAVE OF SETH POMEROY 


“ Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame, fresh and gory ; 
We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory.”—WOLFE. 


Somewhere in the old churchyard at Van Cortlandtville, near Peeks- 
kill, lie the remains of the first commander of the American army. It was 
fivescore and thirteen years ago that a long procession with muffled drums 
and reversed arms moved slowly and sadly over the road, bearing to his 
burial one of the noblest old heroes the country knew in its early days, 
and leaving no stone to mark his resting-place. The name and fame of 
Major-General Seth Pomeroy ought to be dear to every American, and 
yet how many of the present generation know of his deeds of valor? He 
had a most dramatic history, which, as given by Chauncey M. Depew in a 
memorable oration,- will, I am sure, prove interesting to all readers, 

“Seth Pomeroy was born in 1706 in the little village of Northampton. 
He grew up a resolute, God-fearing man, and very daring. Honors and pub- 
lic trusts were showered upon him. He exemplified all the virtues of an 
honest man and a Christian soldier. For thirty years he warred against 
the Indians and the French, and always with conspicuous bravery and dis- 
tinguished success. A specimen of the original Puritan, he counted ob- 
stacles in his way but as trials to his faith, and bravely surmounted them. 

At the siege of Louisburg he received a letter from his wife saying 
that the whole town was daily praying for him and for his command. He 
read the letter to his men, and said, ‘ Fight, my brave boys, for the whole 
town is moved with concern, and our fathers ‘and mothers are holding 
prayer-meetings every night. Fight, for the Lord is on our side! Who 
shall be against us?” And to him, more than to any other, is due the fall 
of that great fortress. At the conclusion of the French War the old sol- 
dier hung up his sword, and cultivated the arts of peace; but the fires of 
religious patriotism and martial ardor burned as brightly as in the days of 
his youth. He and two others were appointed generals of the American 
armies at their organization prior to the breaking out of actual hostili- 
ties, and Washington taking command. When news came of the battle of 
Lexington, though past seventy years of age, he stopped neither on ac- 
count of business nor infirmities, but rode directly to the front. Worn 
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out with labors, he returned in a few days to his farm in Connecticut. He 
had barely reached his door when a courier told him that the battle of 
Bunker Hill was soon to be fought. Never pausing for a moment, he 
turned about and dashed away for the scene. As one horse gave out, he 
procured another and another, and reached Charlestown Neck in the 
midst of the fray. Handing his horse to a friend, because it was too 
valuable to be shot, he runs on foot across the Neck, then swept by 
the guns of the enemy’s shipping, and up the hill, and leaps into the 
trench on the heights. Putnam wrings his hand, and says: ‘ Pomeroy, 
you here! God! I believe a cannon would wake you if you slept in the 
grave. He offers him the command, but he refuses, and takes his place 
with the Connecticut troops. Pitcairn, who commanded at Lexington, 
leads the British column. He points him out to two sharp-shooters, and 
Pitcairn falls, mortally wounded. The ammunition giving out, the soldiers 
begin to retreat. Pomeroy leaps upon the rampart, waving over his head 
a gun made by himself, and shouts, ‘Don’t run, boys, don’t run. Club 
them with your muskets, as I do. No enemy shall ever say he saw the 
back of Seth Pomeroy!’ Worn out after the battle, he returned to his 
home, but when danger came near Peekskill he could no longer remain, 
and at the earnest solicitation of Washington he took the command here 
(Peekskill), and here he died on the 15th of February, 1777.” 

It is a source of deep regret to find that one of the famous warriors of 
the Revolution, a foremost man of his day, is apparently quite forgotten, 
and without a memorial of any sort to designate where he sleeps—no man 
knows the place of his sepulchre. In the same old churchyard the rest- 
ing-place of John Paulding, one of the captors of Major André, is marked 
by a monument of marble, which was erected by the corporation of the 
city of New York. 

It seems incredibly strange that the grave of so prominent a soldier as 
Pomeroy should have been entirely neglected and lost sight of. 


! ow. Mil. 
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MINOR TOPICS 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE AND HER DISTINGUISHED SONS 
THE WORLD OF LETTERS AND THE WORLD OF AFFAIRS 


The eloquent inaugural address of President Seth Low, when he was installed 
as the administrative head over Columbia College, New York city, on the 3d of 
February, 1890, is so rich in thought, broad in scope, and progressive in its general 
tone, that we take pleasure in placing it 7” part before our readers. 

“In this majestic and historic city we are met together at the call of Columbia 
College. No institution in New York intertwines itself more closely with the city’s 
history and the city’s glory. George II. was still alive when, in 1754, the college 
had its beginning in a New York numbering about thirteen thousand souls, of 
whom more than two thousand were held as slaves. The city and the college have 
grown together, until the college to-day, with its various schools, is among the fore- 
most in the land. In the revolutionary period the college, as represented by its 
students and its graduates, was instinct with patriotism. Its name, Columbia, 
given to it to take the place of King’s College, is not an accident. It was the natural 
selection for the Alma Mater of Alexander Hamilton and John Jay. Yet these 
men, if most conspicuous, were not singular among their college friends in their 
attachment to the American cause. The students of the college, like college stu- 
dents everywhere, had imbibed the spirit of liberty in the free air which men must 
breathe who follow after truth. 

All men know what services Hamilton rendered to the little republic which 
started on its marvelous career in this city a century ago. What fitter gift could 
Columbia have made to New York or New York to the nation than the unequaled 
minister of finance whom Washington appointed the first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury? As beneath the touch of Midas all things turned into gold, so beneath the 
skillful touch of Hamilton the nation converted into power resources which had 
been valueless. But the great minister did more than that. He made good the 
credit of the nation, and the great republic’s credit has stood unshaken since, not 
so much because of our fabulous resources as because the high standard of good 
faith of which Hamilton set the example has been uniformly maintained. 

To-morrow, in this historic city in which the government began, there is to be 
celebrated the centennial of the Supreme Court of the United States. To this 
great court, of which all Americans are proud, Columbia College gave its first chief 
justice in the person of John Jay. Columbia College is worthily represented in 
this same court to-day in the person of Mr. Justice Blatchford. I like to think of 
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John Jay that he set the standard to which, in point of character, all Columbia 
men should strive to attain. It was Daniel Webster who said of him, ‘ When the 
spotless ermine of the judicial robe fell on John Jay it touched nothing less spot- 
less than itself.” So we are not surprised to learn that the first strong impulse 
toward the emancipation of slaves in the state of New York came from John Jay. 
The first legislative act looking to the abolition of slavery in this state was passed 
- while Jay was governor, at his instance, and received his signature. Thus Colum- 
bia’s name is linked forever in the annals of the Empire State with this high act of 
justice and of righteousness. At this time, 1795, and for many years thereafter, 
the advantages of New York as a commercial centre were limited to her incom- 
parable harbor and to her unique position on two great waterways, the one reach- 
ing far into the interior and the other giving her a second line of communication 
with the ocean by way of an inland sea, and both bringing deep water close to her 
shores. It is interesting to read that so late as 1769 it was considered a rash pre- 
diction that New York might one day equal Newport, Rhode Island, as a commer- 
cial city. Before the beginning of this century New York had indeed stepped into 
the first place, but she was hard pressed by Philadelphia and even by Baltimore. 
It was a son of Columbia College, De Witt Clinton, who made New York’s 
diadem secure. The statesmanship which opened across the state of New York a 
highway to the West, a pathway for enterprise and courage and commerce and 
civilization and Christianity, the statesmanship which thus made largely tributary 
to this city the abounding plenteousness of that illimitable region, this statemanship 
_ received its earliest development in Columbia’s halls. Springing naturally out of 
the city’s maritime advantages, mightily re-enforced as these were by Clinton’s 
great work, there grew up in New York an ocean commerce which drew to the city 
the ships of all the world. By 1860 a large proportion of this commerce was car- 
ried on in American bottoms. The New York and Liverpool liner and the New 
York clipper acknowledged no superiors on the broad seas. Then came the civil 
war, and these stately merchant fleets were decimated by Confederate cruisers 
fitted out in foreign ports. At this juncture another son of Columbia College, the 
venerable Hamilton Fish, for many years and happily still the reverend chairman 
of the trustees of the college, as Secretary of State of the United States, negotiated 
the treaty of Washington, under which were adjudicated without an appeal to arms 
our righteous claims for the destruction of this merchant marine. Again I ask, 
what more fitting contribution could Columbia have made to New York in these 
later times, or New York to the nation, than the sturdy statesman whose masterful 
diplomacy brought this question within the range of peaceable settlement. For 
the first time in history a dispute so formidable between two nations of the first rank 
was settled without a war. The city and the college together produced the temper 
which met the opportunity and the need with such brilliant success. It thus ap- 
pears that the distinguished services of Columbia's sons have covered the whole 
period of the college life. 
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I like to recall how frequently these services have been characteristic of the 
essential life of the city. It is largely true of all of them that the college and the 
city have combined together to produce the fine result. I have chosen conspicuous 
names, but they are only the choice sheaves of a harvest which has been peren- 
nial. Consider for a moment the significance to the college of the great city about 
it. First of all, it means for every one of us that there is no such a thing as the 
world of letters apart from the world of men. There are such things, undoubtedly, 
as most unworldly scholars, men oftentimes ‘of whom the world is not worthy,’ 
but such scholars are never made except out of men who see humanity, as in a 
vision, ever beckoning to them from behind their books. The scholar without 
this vision is a pedant. He mistakes learning for an end in itself, instead of seeing 
that it is only a weapon in a wise man’s hand. The city surrounds us all with a 
large and bracing atmosphere. Something of the breadth of view and feeling 
which travel gives the cosmopolitan city may bestow upon those who study in it. 

There is a variety to life in this city, a vitality about it, and withal a 
sense of power, which to my thought are of inestimable value to the student whose 
desire it is to become a well-rounded man.” 


BEN HARDIN AS A WIT AND HUMORIST 


It was a theory of the great Kentucky lawyer, Ben Hardin, that only a certain 
amount of real wit existed in human nature. “ It is impossible,” he said, “ that 
any large addition can ever be made to it. Like the gold in the hills, the quantity 
is limited, and it costs dollar for dollar to get it out.” He illustrated his theory 
by referring to a set of comic almanacs, where, “ by beating the gold almost invisi- 
ble, it might be made to spread over a vast surface.” S. S. Cox placed Mr. Har- 
din among the foremost of legislative humorists at Washington. He also possessed 
an exhaustive fund of anecdotes and a gift in repartee that was remarkable. He 
made use of all these weapons in his extensive law practice. Judge John C. 
Walker of Louisville tells the following amusing story in this connection : 

“Mr. Hardin and myself were once defending a man named Alexander Crea- 
son, in the Meade Circuit Court, for killing one Troutman at a shooting match, 
Troutman had been provoking a difficulty all day with Creason, and at last, with a 
stick in hand, approached Creason, saying, ‘I intend to give you a beating,’ rais- 
ing his stick. At this Creason took his gun from his shoulder, struck Trout- 
man on the head with the barrel, and killed him. Creason was indicted, and on 
the trial one Lawrence Greer (whom Hardin familiarly called Larry) was sworn as 
a witness for the commonwealth, who testified that he heard Creason say, a short 
time before the killing, that if Troutman crossed his path he intended to kill him. 
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A gentleman in the court-room came to us and said: ‘ You can prove by the wit- 
nesses now in the court-room that Lawrence Greer, the witness, told the father of 
the deceased, at a certain time and place named, that he would make the proof 
above, at the trial, for a gallon of whisky.’ We had the witnesses immediately sum- 
moned. Mr. Hardin called Lawrence Greer back to the witness-stand ; asked him 
if he did promise the deceased’s father, at the time and place referred to, that he 
‘would make that statement for a gallon of whisky. He said he had not. Mr. 
Hardin said to him, ‘Larry, you have been a great sinner, and are getting old, 
and I admonish you, if you did say so, admit it; it is a grave affair.’ He still 
denied it. Mr. Hardin then asked him if he did not get the gallon of whisky from 
Mr. Troutman. He said yes, he got a gallon of whisky from Mr. Troutman. 
‘ Did you pay him for it?’ He answered, ‘ That is none of your business.’ Mr. 
Hardin said he wanted an answer. The court told Greer to answer the question. 
Witness said he had not. We proved most conclusively by both witnesses that 
_ Greer had so said to Mr. Troutman, the father, and had gotten the whisky. 

When Mr. Hardin came to argue the case, he turned to Greer and said: 
‘Larry, you and I have known each other a long time. You lived in Nelson 
county for many years, in which county I yet live. You have done many things 
you ought not to have done, and left undone many you ought to have done— 
many, very many. You have been the worst of sinners. You and I know who 
took and carried away old Mrs. A ’s geese ; these people here don’t know; I 
don’t intend to tell them, and I know you won’t! You and I, Larry, know who 
took and carried away Mr. B ’s hemp one night ; no one here knows one word 
about it. Don’t become alarmed, Larry, I am not going to tell them, and I know 
you won't! You and I know whose shoe fitted the track, exactly, that went away 
from old Mr. V ’s barn, when it was burned ; these people here don’t know— 
perhaps never heard of it; I don’t intend to tell them, and it is very sure you 
wort ; yes, I know you won’t! Larry, it has been a fact in every age that some 
man had to be the worst man living. I will not say, Larry, who that man is, but I 
will say this: if I knew that God Almighty had issued his search-warrant and placed 
it in the hands of the devil, and sent him to hunt for and find that man, and I 
knew he was out on that mission, and I was to meet you on the road, I would tell | 
you to hide—hide quick, or you would be taken !’” 
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GROWTH OF LEADVILLE, COLORADO— 
Hubert Howe Bancroft in his twentieth 
volume writes: “On the rst of August, 
1877, there were six buildings on the site 
of the present town of Leadville, and by 
the end of the year three hundred in- 
habitants. The town organization was 
perfected in January, 1878. The growth 
of the town in 1879 was phenomenal, 
even for a mining country. In the first 
four months of the year the increase of 
population was one thousand a month, 
after that it ran up to three thousand a 
month ; about the last of the year there 
were 35,000 residents. A hotel with 
accommodations for five hundred guests, 
several lesser ones, a church, and a 
theatre were erected during the summer, 
besides private dwellings and mining 
improvements. This activity was joyful 
madness. Men seemed to tread on air, 
so elated with hope were they, and not 
only with hope but with realization. 
Before the end of 1879 Leadville was 
created a city of the second class, with 
an efficient police and fire department, 
water and gas works under construction, 
telegraphic communication, a post-office 
requiring ten clerks, and a railroad com- 
pany organized.” 





CotumBia—“‘ Drenched fair Colum- 
bia’s peaceful plains in gore.’ The au- 
thor is perfectly aware that poetry ought 
to deal in popular and known names 
and terms ; and though he has ventured 
at present to use the term Columbia for 
America, he is very doubtful whether he 
can expect to be indulged in such an 
abrupt innovation. But should America 


ever become a frequent subject of poet- 
ical celebration, the present name must 
be matter of regret, not more deservedly 
on account of its injustice to the first 
illustrious discoverer, than on account 
of its unaccommodating cadence in 
poetry, which renders it scarce capable 
of any situation in English verse. On 
the contrary, what happy harmony in 
the names Columbia, Columbina, or 
Columbiana! The very sound were 
sufficient to excite poetry.” 

The preceding note was written as 
long ago as the year 1777 or 1778, as 
was also the part of the poem to which 
it refers, no doubt with a view to an 
issue, and title different from what it 
now bears. Since that time the term 
Columbia has, I believe, been occa- 
sionally adopted by other writers ; and 
the above apology may, perhaps, now 
scarce seem necessary.— Britain Pre- 
served: a Poem in Seven Books. Lon- 
don, 1800, p. 295. 

Wik. 





METHODS IN HISTORY—The follow- 
ing, clipped from one of our exchanges, 
is worth preserving : 

“1, Teach history, not the dook. 

2. Assign lessons by topics, not by 
pages. 

3. Discard the text-book during the 
recitation. 

4. Let each pupil give, in his own 
language, all the information he has 
been able to obtain upon a certain 
topic. 

5. Do not interrupt a pupil while he 
is reciting. 
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6. When he has finished let the class 
note any mistakes or omissions. 

7. Do not allow the pupils to memo- 
rize the text-books. 

8. Talk with the pupils, do not lect- 
ure. 

9. Use the wall maps freely. 

10. Have each pupil locate routes, 
settlements, etc., on a small outline map. 

11. Show how the history of a country 
is influenced by its geography. 

12. Require each pupil to keep a 
note-book. 

13. Do not discourage the pupils with 
too many dates and names. 

14. Study men, manners, principles, 
causes, and results,” 


QUERIES 





THOMAS PRINCE—He was born at 
Sandwich, Massachusetts, May 15, 1687, 
and was the son of Samuel Prince by 
his second wife, Mercy, daughter of 
Governor Samuel Hinckley. His father, 
the son of John Prince of Watertown 
and Hingham, and grandson of the Rev. 
John Prince, rector of East Shefford, 
Berkshire, England, had been a mariner 
and afterward a merchant, and already 
had a large family by his first marriage. 
He entered Harvard college in 1703, 
under the presidency of Mr. Millard ; 
and as his classmate, Sewall, afterward 
said, “‘ he made a laudable proficiency in 
the liberal arts.”—History of the Old 
South Church. 


QUERIES 


WomEN AS sSOLDIERS—Will you 
kindly inform me in what war were half 
a million of women engaged as soldiers ? 


ORVILLE MARSTON 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





LIFTING THE HAT—What is_ the 
origin of lifting the hat to acknowledge 
the presence of a friend ? 

H. L. B. 


Boston, MAss. 





Joun LEavitt—Laitor of Magazine 
of American History: 1 am preparing 
a genealogy of the descendants of John 
Leavitt, who came to Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1627. It is desirable to hear 
from all descendants. 

Will such persons kindly give any 
information, biographical and historical, 
in their possession, which will be grate- 
fully received. It is desired also to 





hear from the descendants of John 
Stockbridge, who came to Boston from 
Kent, England, in the “ good ship Biess- 
ing,” about the year 1628-30. 
Mrs. CAROLINE W. D. RICH 
LEWISTON, ME. 





ST. ANTHONY’S FACE [xxiii. 23]— 
Editor Magazine of American History: 
Judge Dykman deserves our hearty 
thanks for preserving the history of what 
was once a classic and picturesque 
feature of the Hudson. But why, oh, 
why, does he change the time-honored 
name of “St. Anthony’s Mose” to “St. 
Anthony’s Face”? Surely he is not 
one of those ultra-fastidious persons 
who would substitute limbs for legs! By 
all means, let us retain the old name, 
by which it was and has been always 
known ! Ws. L. STONE 

Jersey City, N. J. 
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ST. ANTHONY'S FACE [xxiii. 23, 255] 
—E£ditor Magazine of American History: 
Your correspondent is unnecessarily 
alarmed about the safety and perpetuity 
of Anthony’s Nose. St. Anthony’s Face, 
of which you gave the counterfeit pre- 
sentment in your January number of the 
Magazine, was on the south side of Break 
Neck mountain, about two miles north 
of the village of Cold Spring, in Putnam 
county, on the east side of the Hudson 
river. 

Anthony’s Nose is a mountain also on 
the east bank of the Hudson river, 
about ten miles south of Cold Spring. 
As the Highlands of the Hudson are 
entered from the south, Dunderberg 
mountain is the first high elevation on 
the west side of the river, and Anthony’s 
a Nose is the first mountain on the east. 

As it is approached from the south it 
presents in outline the appearance of a 
man’s nose, and it rises to quite a high 
elevation, probably about eight hundred 
feet. Your correspondent is not the first 
to confound those two places, but they 
were, as you see, two entirely distinct 
localities. 

The north line of Putnam county runs 
from the river over one and the south 
oe i line of the county runs over the other, 
and a tunnel of the Hudson River Rail- 
road company was excavated through 
both. St. Anthony’s Face was destroyed, 











but Anthony’s Nose shall never be in- 
jured nor its identity jeopardized by me. 


J. O. DykMan 
WHITE Ptarns, N. Y. 





MR. WINTHROP’S ANCESTRY—A writer 
[xxii. 72] in a recent number of the 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, in 
mentioning the prominent ancestors of 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, omitted to 
mention his descent from Hon. William 
Brenton, royal governor of Rhode 
Island, through the Poole, Lindall, and 
Borland families. 

Murray EDWARD POOLE 

ITHAcA, N, Y. 





ENGRAVING [xxiii. 81]— Zhe Token 
for 1830, edited by S. C. Goodrich 
(Peter Parley) and published by Car- 
ter & Hendee, Boston, Massachusetts, 
contains the engraving of Chocorua to 
which C. W. L. refers in his query. It 
was painted by Thos. Cole and engraved 
by G. W. Hatch, to illustrate a sketch by 
Hawthorne, entitled “ Chocorua’s Curse.” 
The engraving represents that chieftain 
standing on the top of Conway Peak, a 
high precipice in Strafford county, New 
Hampshire, while invoking the maledic- 
tion of the Great Spirit upon the white 
man. WILLIAM L. STONE 

Jersey City, N. J. 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
The stated meeting for February was 
held on Tuesday evening, February 4. 
Clarence Winthrop Bowen, Ph.D., read 
the paper of the evening, entitled, “A 
- newly discovered Manuscript— Remi- 
niscences of the American War of Inde- 
pendence, by Ludwig, Baron von Closen, 
Aide to Count de Rochambeau.” It 
was an unusually interesting paper, 
giving much attractive material with 
graphic pictures of the American army, 
of General Washington and other com- 
manders, of the way in which the Rev- 
olution was fought, and of American 
life and manners at that day. While 
the baron was a soldier, he was a gallant 
as well, and left an interesting account 
of social experiences while in this country. 
He commented on the graceful way in 
which Alexander Hamilton’s wife poured 
out tea, and on the hospitable welcome 
he received when he visited Washington’s 
home at Mount Vernon. The narrative 
is made doubly interesting by the way in 
which the author brings his personal 
affairs into it, for he does this in an en- 
tirely unaffected manner. Mr. Bowen 
explained that he had had a translation 
of the manuscript sent to him from Eu- 
rope, and read selections from this trans- 
lation. He was frequently applauded, 
and at the close of the reading received 
a vote of thanks, and was requested to 
present the society with a copy of the 
translation for preservation in its ar- 
chives. 


THE CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
held its quarterly meeting on January 


21, President Edward G. Mason in the 
chair. The reports of the secretary and 
librarian were read, presenting some 
exceedingly interesting statistics ; after 
which Secretary Moses addressed the 
society, his theme being, “ Personal 
Recollections of President Lincoln,” 
bringing out Lincoln’s character with 
great distinctness in the varied historical 
and biographical sketches he presented. 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MON- 
TANA held its regular winter meeting 
at Helena on the 1st of February. Col- 
onel Sanders, having been elected to the 
senate of the United States, resigned 
the office of president of the society, 
which he has filled for twenty-five years, 
and Hon. Granville Stewart was elected 
in his place. The other officers for 
ensuing year are, Cornelius Hedges, 
vice-president ; William E. Cullen, cor- 
responding secretary; Hon. Henry N. 
Blake, recording secretary; Samuel T. 
Hauser, treasurer, and William F. 
Wheeler, librarian. In this society’ 
active members are directors ; honorary 
members are eligible to become such, 
and are chosen from leading and promi- 
nent men of the state. The society is 
very prosperous, and general interest in 
it is increasing. 


NEW YORK GENEALOGICAL AND BIO- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY—At a meeting of 
the trustees of this society, held January 
15, 1890, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year : president, 
Gen. Jas. Grant Wilson; vice-presidents, 
Dr. Ellsworth Eliot and Dr. S. S. Purple; 
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recording secretary, Thomas G. Evans ; 
corresponding secretary, Chaplain R. 
R. Hoes, U. S. N.; treasurer, Dr. G. H. 
Butler ; librarian, G. H. Van Wagenen. 
On the evening of the 17th, Mr. Hen- 
ry F. Waters of Salem, Massachusetts, 
addressed the society on “ American 
Genealogical Researches in England.” 
Mr. Waters, as is well known, has spent 
a number of years among the English 
records, and has gathered a vast amount 
of American family history, which, it is 
hoped, will soon see the light through the 
energy of our New England cousins. On 
the 24th, Professor Coppee of Lehigh Uni- 
versity delivered a lecture on “ Doubtful 
Questions concerning the Discovery of 
America.” Short addresses were also 
made by Archdeacon Mackay-Smith, 
President Potter of Hobart College, and 
General Eli S. Parker. The society isnow 


in its new quarters in the lately erected 
addition to the Berkeley Lyceum build- 
ing, No. 23 West 44th street, and the 
library is open for consultation by the 
members every week day, from 10 A.M. 
to 5 P.M. 


RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
The paper of the evening of January 
28 was read before this society by Mr. 
William B. Weeden, entitled, “ Econom- 
ic and Social History of New England— 
1620 to 1789.” Starting from the six- 
teenth century, Mr. Weeden traced the 
circumstances which led to the landing of 
the Pilgrims and the Puritans. Our im- 
migrants, he said, planted themselves on 
the meagre soil. The shores of the 
country were laced with harbors, which 
greatly favored their half-maritime life. 
Their plantations were towns, but not 
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mere inclosed places. These towns were 
founded on (1) freehold land, regulated 
by the best usage of the many centuries; 
(2) a “meeting,” the local and social 
expression of religious life and family 
culture; (3) a representative democratic 
gathering, corresponding to the old folk- 
mote of the Germanic race. In later 
times, under pressure of external diffi- 
culties, these small communities grad- 
ually formed states. The colonists found 
aboriginal inhabitants, whom they con- 
trolled by force or good management. 
For half a century there was peace and 
profitable intercourse between white and 
red men, excluding the Pequot war. In 
1640 the stimulating influences of free 
immigration from England stopped, and 
the community was forced to develop a 
higher system of industry than the trade 
and barter with the Indians, or agricul- 
ture or fisheries, alone could furnish. 
Ships were built. Bushel, yard, and 
pound-weight took the place of minted 
coins. Barter on a large scale became 
the means of industry. Agriculture, in- 
dustrial energy, commerce, were blended 
in one operation. The vessel being built, 
she was loaded, her cargo went to the 
West Indies or Europe, perhaps she was 
sold, with her cargo. If returned, she 
brought home goods needed in the col- 
onies. In this commerce they labored 
and prayed, they traded and prayed. 


THE KANSAS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
held its annual meeting on the 21st of 
January. The following officers were 
elected: president, Cyrus K. Holliday, 
of Topeka; vice-presidents, James S. 
Emery, of Lawrence, and Governor 
Humphrey, of Independence; secretary, 





































F. G. Adams. The retiring president, 
Hon. William A. Phillips, being prevent- 
ed by illness from being present, his ad- 
dress prepared for the occasion was read 
by Hon. T. D. Thacher, entitled, “ Lights 
and Shadows of Kansas History,.”” This 
treated of the geological formations, the 
political history of the territory, and its 
marvelous activities. Ex-senator P. G. 
Lowe, of Leavenworth, then read a 
paper, describing what he saw in the 
Indian territory out of which Kansas 
was made, commencing with the year 
1849. Hon. A. R. Greene read Hon. 
B. F. Simpson’s glowing tribute to ex- 
governor John A. Martin. This society 
makes a specialty of collecting news- 
paper files. Besides many others, it col- 
lects and bind annually all the news- 
papers and periodicals published in 
Kansas, which last year numbered eight 
hundred and twenty-seven. 





LINNAZAN SCIENTIFIC AND HISTORI- 
CAL SOCIETY, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
—The annual meeting of this society 
was held January 25, 1890, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for ensuing 
year: president, Hon. J. P. Wickersham; 
vice-presidents, Dr. J. S. Stahr and C. 
A. Heinitsh; recording secretary, S. M. 
Sener; treasurer, Dr. S. S. Rathron; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. A. F. Ely; 
librarian, Mrs. L. D. Zell; curators, Dr. 
S. S. Rathron, S. M. Sener, C. A. Hein- 
itsh, and Dr. J. S. Stahr. 





THE BUFFALO HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
held its annual meeting January 14, 
which was the occasion of two note- 
worthy gifts. Dr. Joseph C. Greene, 
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who has lately journeyed fifty-five thou- 
sand miles, including a circumnavigation 
of the globe, gave the society a collection 
of over three hundred relics and curiosi- 
ties, chiefly from Egypt, including a 
mummy, inclosed in a richly ornamented 
sarcophagus, said to have been a high- 
priest of Thebes three thousand five hun- 
dred years ago, collected with a special 
view of illustrating biblical history. From 
Mr. George S. Hazard was received 
a folio volume of over four hundred 
pages, containing a collection cf docu- 
ments which constitute a manuscript his- 
tory of the rooth Regiment N. Y. S. V. 
This regiment, raised in Buffalo and 
other Western New York towns, was the 
especial charge of the Buffalo Board of 
Trade, of which Mr. Hazard was pres- 
ident during the war. At the election 
which followed these presentations the 
following officers were chosen: president, 
George S. Hazard ; vice-president, Dr. 
Joseph C. Greene ; recording secretary, 
Martin Clarke ; treasurer, corresponding 
secretary, and librarian, George G. Bar- 
num. 





THE CANISTEO VALLEY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY proposes to celebrate this year 
the centennial anniversary of the settle- 
ment of Horneilsville. At the annual 
meeting in Hornellsville, December 23, 
1889, I. W. Near was elected president, 
John Hurlbut vice-president, Russell M. 
Tuttle secretary and treasurer, Miles W. 
Hawley corresponding secretary, and 
Messrs. John Hurlbut, L. A. Waldo, 
Alanson Stevens, J. R. Sheldon, W. H. 
Greenhow, M. W. Hawley, and R. M. 
Tuttle a board of directors. 

















HISTORIC AND SOCIAL JOTTINGS 


The admirable address of Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix at the installation ceremonies when 
Seth Low, on the 3d of February, 1890, was made president of Columbia College, con- 
tained the following significant expressions of confidence in the new leader: ‘ You are 
no stranger, but one of our own official household. A distinguished alumnus of the col- 
lege, and noted from the outset for your devotion to your Alma Mater, you were called, 
at the proper time, to a place in the governing body, and there have we sat together as 
colleagues. Your mind is known to us; we are familiar with your lines of thought, your 
mode of handling practical subjects, your views on questions of policy, and your patience 
and industry in affairs of administration. With the advantage of that intimate acquaint- 
ance, we took a step which attested our confidence in your mental qualities, your intellec- 
tual ability, your moral and religious character, and your personal honor, and, by our 
vote, intrusted the interests of this valuable institution to your care. That act, itself an 
evidence of the esteem in which you are held, dispenses with the customary use of formal 
congratulations.” 





Seldom has there assembled in this country such an immense audience of distinguished 
leaders of thought as witnessed the formal presentation to President Low of the charter 
and keys of the college, by the Hon. Hamilton Fish, former Secretary of State. It was a 
moment of indescribable enthusiasm. The last words of Dr. Dix had just fallen upon the 
ear: ‘You enter upon your office with great advantages ; in the prime of manly strength, 
conspicuous in the community for knowledge of the world, experience in affairs, reverence 
for sacred things, an incorruptible fidelity to the right, an honest abhorrence of the wrong 
and bad. What may not be hoped from a presidency begun under such auspicious 
omens, and supported at the start by such a host of consenting and appreciative adher- 
ents as now surrounds you? The work from this time onward must dilate and grow. 
You are to direct that growth. May you now go forth in the strength of powers higher 
than those of this mortal sphere, and may the chapter in history to be penned by your 
hand be among the brightest and best in our annals !” 





The response of the new president was impressive : 

‘Reverently, as one who recognizes the importance of the work, I accept the charge 
you have committed to my care. Enthusiastically, as one who believes in the greatness 
of its possibilities, | give myself to it. Loyally, as becomes one of her own sons, I will 
serve Alma Mater with every power that I have. Itis to mean inspiring thought that the 
old college had been doing her glorious work for a century before Iwas born, . . . 
You have spoken, sir, of the installation of my two immediate predecessors. It is inter- 
esting to reflect that the terms of service of these two distinguished men cover a period 
longer than my whole life. I had not yet come to college when Dr. Barnard entered 
upon his illustrious career as Columbia’s president. When Dr. Barnard began his labors 
here, in 1864, Columbia College was but the skeleton of the fair institution which to-day is 
committed to my care. . . . I gladly recognize for myself, and for all who love 
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Columbia, the invaluable services rendered to the college by my great predecessor. He 
came to a college having an undergraduate department of one hundred and sixty-six stu- 
dents; having a law school with one hundred and sixty-nine students, and having a school 
of mines in embryo, about to begin its work in the basement of the old college building. 

Dr. Barnard lived ta see the modest institution to which he came in 1864 trans- 
formed into the Columbia of the present time, splendid in its equipments, buoyant in 
courage, and full of anticipations of a destiny worthy of its location in the great American 
metropolis. . . . It is my good fortune to know the trustees as well as they know me, 
and as a fruit of this knowledge I am here. I thank you for the confidence expressed in 
me in your words. I thank you for the still more conspicuous evidence of confidence 
involved in my election ; I pledge you my most earnest efforts to justify that confidence 
and to merit your support. In the full dssurance that we are animated by a common pur- 
pose to maintain inviolate the trust that has come to us from the past, by a common desire 
to make the college serve our own day and generation to the full measure of our opportu- 
nity, by a common hope that we may plan wisely and build on the old foundations 
strongly for those who are to come after us, I now enter upon my new work.” 


President Low made three separate addresses on the great occasion, without even 


. referring to a note, speaking with perfect ease, in a clear, ringing voice. Professor Dris- 


ler delivered the address of welcome in behalf of the faculty, Frederic R. Coudert, LL.D., 
spoke for the alumni, and Thornton Bancroft Penfield for the students. President Low 
replied to these gracefully and forcibly. After the rendering of music by the orchestra he 
rose again, amidst great applause, to deliver his inaugural address, a portion of which will 
be found upon another page. 

During the same week New York was the scene of one of the most important sales of 
American books and manuscripts ever held in this country. There was no private library 
of Americana” which could be compared with Mr. Barlow’s. The collection of books and 
manuscripts on America was his hobby for years, and he had ample means with which , 
to gratify it. The Boston Public library spent the large appropriation of the city council 
in securing many of these choice treasures, among which were the original Massachu- 
setts records, for which $6,500 was paid, a letter of Columbus, and one of the works of 
Vespucius. Next to the great Boston library in the extent of its purchases was the Lenox 
library in New York. Among the rare work’ which its librarian, Dr. George H. Moore, 
bought, were Brereton’s Re/ation, many valuable authorities on Canadian history, some 
of the rarest works by the Mathers, Rosier’s 7rue Relation, many costly books on the 
history of New York and New England, and, among the manuscripts, the New York Le¢- 
ters and Documents, covering ninety years before the Revolution, and the Chalmers 
Papers, copied from original sources of the history of several of the states. The New- 
berry library, of Chicago, also purchased a large number of the gems of the collection. 
Other libraries benefiting by this sale were those of Harvard University, Columbia College, 
and the state libraries of New York and Virginia. A number of dealers of New York 
city, Philadelphia, and Boston bought largely. Brayton Ives secured more than any other 
individual buyer. He paid $449 for a little black-letter volume of thirty-six pages, con- 
taining a Latin version by De Cosco of Columbus's famous letter. He also paid $1,200, 
and $270, for two of the copies of the Mundus Novus, by Americus Vespucius, 1502-8. 
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A MANUAL OF HISTORICAL LITER- 
ATURE, comprising brief descriptions of the 
most important histories in English, French, 
and German, for students, general readers, 
and collectors of books. By CHARLES KEN- 
DALL ADAMS, LL.D. Third edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 8vo, pp. 720. New 
York: 1889. Harper & Brothers. 


Nothing can prove more acceptable to the 
average student and reader than such practical 
suggestions as to methods and courses of histor- 
ical study as are to be found in this attractive 
and useful volume. ‘‘ Not only,” as the eminent 
author truly says, ‘‘is the study of history the 
most human of all studies, but it is also one of 
the most easily accessible to all men. In these 
days of many and cheap books, there is scarcely 
a corner of the world where historical studies 
may not be carried on with fruitful results.” 
The aim of President Adams has been, while 
preparing this work, to select from the almost 
overwhelming abundance a considerable number 
of the most desirable books, and to describe 
them in such a way as to enable the student and 
reader to judge of their peculiarities and of their 
desirableness, as well as of their general merits. 
He answers the questions so often asked :. ‘* What 
histories shall I read with most profit? What 
historical books shall I put into the hands of my 
son and my daughter? What course and what 
methods will be most advantageous to our histor- 
ical club? What histories shall we buy for our 
town and college libraries? What shall I buy 
for my own library ?” 

In relation to the study of the history of special 
periods the author warns the reader that this 
cannot be carried on successfully unless such 
history rests on the foundation of a broad gen- 
eral knowledge of history as a whole. He ex- 
plains that the acquirement of general learning 
in the historic field has been commonly esteemed 
a somewhat tedious process, through the faulty 
methods of teaching history, rather than in the 
inherent difficulties of the subject. Even the 
text-books (as we all agree) have been a dreary 
collection of dry bones. But he goes on to say, 
that ‘‘the schools of Europe have abundantly 
shown that a lesson in history may be delightful, 
even though the text-book be dry. If the 
teacher’s business is to teach, and not simply to 
hear, the text-book becomes the substantial 
framework on which the teacher builds his 
structure. The teacher follows the text-book 
with more or less exactness in his lectures, and 
examines the pupil at the next hour on the whole 
of the work together. In this way it is possible 
to teach the elements of historical knowledge 
profitably and delightfully to pupils before they 
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To require much study of 
But 
while they will acquire nothing if left to them- 
selves, their minds are in a peculiarly receptive 
condition, and consequently, if they are under 
proper guidance they are capable of making rapid 


are ten years of age. 
pupils is as unprofitable as it is cruel. 


advances. Under what may be called the police 
system they will do nothing ; but under a system 
of good instruction they may do much. Above 
all other intellectual wants they are eager for a 
story ; and every one who has observed methods 
of historical instruction in Germany has seen 
that stories like those of Pyrrhus and Hannibal, 
of Charlemagne and Luther, are as easily learned 
by a child from a good teacher as are the stories 
of Joseph and Samuel from a good mother. If 
the time ever comes when good elementary in- 
struction in history takes the place of that which 
now so generally prevails,'such instruction will 
be narrative in form, and will be chiefly bio- 
graphical.” ; 





SEVEN THOUSAND WORDS OFTEN 
MISPRONOUNCED. By WILLIAM HENRY 
P. PHYFE. 16mo, py. 491. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A dainty, handsomely printed volume, con- 
venient in shape and size for ready reference, 
and containing in clear type just what one often 
turns to a large, inconvenient dictionary to find 
out. It is hardly safe to say that it covers every 
mooted question of English pronunciation—the 
beok is not yet printed that does, and new ques- 
tions are cropping up all the time—but it cer- 
tainly does include a very large list of usual and 
unusual literary stumbling-blocks, The author 
is a member of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, and the compiler of several well-known 
books on kindred topics. In addition to the 
general English vocabulary, and arranged as part 
and parcel thereof, isa copious selection of proper 
names and of words and phrases from foreign lan- 
guages. The author judiciously recognizes con- 
flicting authorities, usually giving the authority 
for the different pronunciations. This may 
seem indecisive, but it is really no more than 
fair, since there are actual and probably irrecon- 
cilable differences concerning certain words. The 
book, upon the whole, appears to be well and care- 
fully edited, and while the captious critic may 
go through it and find omissions, as well as pos- 
sible errors, it is as safe a guide in its special 
line as any of the more bulky and pretentious 
‘unabridged editions.” 





LOST CHAPTERS RECOVERED FROM 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
METHODISM. By J. B. WAKELEY, D.D. 
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With a Memoir of the Author, by Rev. WIL- 
LIAM E. KETCHAM. 8vo, pp. 640. New 
York : 1889. Wilbur B. Ketcham. 


This is a new edition of a specially valuable 
historic work, which contains a vest amount of 
information concerning early Methodism in 
America. It is written in an attractive narra- 
tive style, and a feature which adds much inter- 
-est to the volume is a full memoir of its distin- 
“guished author, by Rev. William E. Ketcham, 
giving many facts hitherto unpublished in refer- 
ence to his boyhood and subsequently eventful 
life. The frontispiece of the volume is a fine 
portrait in steel of Dr. Wakeley. He tells us 
in his preface how he found a singular old book, 
which contained the earliest authentic records of 
Methodism in this country. He says: ‘‘Itisa 
perfect treasure. It is most valuable to the 
antiquarian, to the historian, and especially to 
the great Methodist family. It has a denom- 
inational interest. It introduces to us the car- 
penter-preacher, Philip Embury; the soldier- 
preacher, Captain Webb; Boardman and Pilmoor, 
and the early trustees ; and we see them living, 
breathing, speaking, and acting, as they were 
nearly a century ago. The old book sheds light 
upon that -part of our history where all before 
was dark as astarless midnight. It is the first 
record of the trustees and stewards of the old 
John Street church. They were very particular 
in those days to record everything, small and 
great. Whata reproof to the careless manner 
in which church records are now kept.” It is 
fortunate that the old book was discovered at 
such a time of historic inquiry as the present, 
when, all over the Union, and among the various 
ecclesiastic bodies, every effort is being made to 
gather reminiscences of the past, and that Dr. 
Wakeley was able to make such excellent use of 
its priceless material. The signatures of the 
ministers and trustees of the old John Street 
Methodist church are reproduced in fac-simile, 
covering some seven pages, which is a special 
attraction to the volume. There are other illus- 
trations of exceptional historic interest. 





CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES AS SEEN IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN LAW. 
A course of lectures by different authors. 
I2mo, pp. 296. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. . 

The series of papers composing this volume is 

a republication of five lectures delivered before 

the Political Science Association of the Univer- 

sity of Michigan... After an introduction by Pro- 
fessor Henry Wade Rogers, the lectures follow: 

I. ‘‘ The Federal Supreme Court—Its Place in 

the American Constitutional System,” by Thomas 


M. Cooley, LL.D. II. ‘‘ Constitutional De- 
velopment in the United States, as influenced 
by Chief-Justice Marshall,” by Henry Hitch- 
cock, LL.D. III. ‘‘ As Influenced by Chief- 
Justice Taney,” by George W. Biddle, LL.D. 
IV. ‘‘As Influenced by the Decisions of the 
Supreme Court since 1865,"" by Charles A. Kent, 
A.M. V. ‘‘The State Judiciary—Its Place in 
the American Constitutional System,”’ by Daniel 
H. Chamberlain, LL.D. There follows a table 
of cases, and an index, which add greatly to the 
value of the book for consultation. The im- 
portance of such a course will be appreciated 
when it is known that the term “‘ constitutional 
law ” is of modern origin, and may be said to be 
distinctively an American branch of jurisprudence. 
In English practice it is comparatively unknown, 
and although recent authorities are beginning to 
explore the field, it is in an undeveloped state 
as compared with other departments of legal in- 
vestigation. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. By 
Tu. Rrsot. Authorized translation. 16mo, 
pp. 121. Chicago: The Open Court Publish- 
ing Co. 1890. 

An English or American author who should 
abbreviate his given name to ‘‘ Th.” would ren- 
der himself liable to be misunderstood, but being 
a Frenchman he is of course perfectly justified in 
using the customary form. His full name is, in 
fact, Theophile, and he is professor of compara- 
tive and experimental psychology at the College 
of France. He is regarded as the inaugurator of 
the new school of modern psychological research, 
and his writings and lectures are held to be 
among the most daring and progressive that have 
been published. Many of his essays have seen 
the light through the pages of the Revue Philo- 
sophigue, of which he is the editor. The present 
work is mainly devoted to the mechanism of 
attention, including voluntary attention, and the 
morbid forms of hypochondria, distraction, 
dreams, and the like. The chapter that treats 
of these is exceedingly interesting and instruct- 
ive, and in these days, when hypnotism is attract- 
ing so much attention, is a valuable addition to 
scientific literature. 





RACHEL DUMONT. By MARY WESTBROOK. 
16mo, pp. 96. Albany: Joel Munsell’s Sons. 
That this unpretentious little story should have 

passed to its fourth edition is sufficient evidence 
of its intrinsic merit. It is the narrative of the 
burning of Kingston by the British in 1776, the 
heroine being a young girl who was present, and 
by her prompt action rescued her family and 
many of their goods from the hands of the 
enemy. 














It is with reluctance that we refer disparag- 
ingly to any feature of such a book, written, as 
it is, by a descendant of the principal character, 
and with such evident good feeling. In these 
days of good illustrations, however, it is impos- 
sible to overlook such inartistic work as has 
been admitted to these pages. If the drawings 
were done by some clever child the fact should 
be stated, but for the credit of American book- 
makers such work should not be published as a 
serious attempt at illustrative art. 





STRANGE TRUE STORIES OF LOUISI- 
ANA. By GEORGE W. CABLE. 12mo, pp. 
350. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


A most enjoyable collection of Mr. Cable’s 
charming stories. The title appears to be a 
bona fide indication of the motive and manner of 
the tales that follow. The author relates in his 
peculiarly naive style how various documents 
came into his possession, some of them musty 
records of the early French settlers in Louisiana, 
others relating to the ante-bellum days, and 
others written during the civil war. The state- 
ments concerning the papers are many of them 
verified by photographs, so that the reader feels 
that he is almost in personal communion with 
the characters introduccd. It requires some- 
thing of an effort of self-denial to lay the book 
down when once the reader has made a begin- 
ning of its fascinating pages. 





THE REFORMED CHURCH IN AMER- 
ICA. Its Origin, Development, and Charac- 
teristics. By Davip D. DEMAREsT, D.D. 
Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 
pp. 215. New York: Board of Publication 
of the Reformed Church in America. 1889. 


This book embraces a series of lectures de- 
livered by its eminent author in 1853 and 1854, 
which were gathered into a volume and pub- 
lished in 1856. For some years past the volume 
has been out of print, and there being an urgent 
call for it, and also for the thirty-five years of 
interesting history of the church which has ac- 
cumulated since the work first appeared, Dr. 
Demarest has been persuaded to prepare this 
new edition. He has entirely rewritten the 
volume, though the general plan has been re- 
tained and the material arranged in the same 
number of chapters. The opening is a brief 
history of the emblem or coat-of-arms, by John 
S. Bussing, which is informing and of great 
interest. ‘‘ The Planting of the Church in 
America,” the theme of the third chapter, ap- 
peals with peculiar force to every American 
reader. We can never be sufficiently grateful 
for the course taken by the early settlers in 
establishing religious meetings, the germ of the 
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Reformed Church, the rise of which is so ad- 
mirably traced in this volume, and for the institu- 
tion of laws to protect the Sabbath and confirm 
to the people its Christian and material benefits. 
‘©The development and progress of the church 
for one hundred and twenty-eight years after the 
surrender of New Netherland to the English, 
went on gradually in the face of great and diver- 
sified difficulties. Four generations had to pass 
away before the Dutch churches in America at- 
tained to an independent organized existence as 
one body.” This work is one we cordially com- 
mend to the libraries of the country. It should 
have a place among every collection of books 
relating to the history of America, 





THE DIARY OF PHILIP HONE, 1828- 
1851. Edited, with an introduction, by Bay- 
ARD TUCKERMAN. In two volumes, 8vo, 
pp. 400 and 426. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 1889. 

This work, extracted from the twenty-eight 
quarto volumes in manuscript written by Mr. 
Hone during the period from 1828 to 1851, over- 
flows with historic interest. Philip Hone was 
born on the 25th of October, 1750, in Dutch 
street, New York. When four years of age his 
father bought a house corner Dutch and John 
streets. At seventeen Philip began his mercan- 
tile career as clerk to his brother John, and at 
nineteen became a partner in the business, which 
was that of selling cargoes at auction brought to 
the port of New York by the fleet of American 
merchantmen. He was married to Catharine 
Dunscomb on the Ist of October, 1801. An 
article bearing upon and illustrating many of 
the features of this valuable work appears in 
another part of this number of the Magazine. 





RECORDS OF THE TOWN OF PLYM- 
OUTH. Vol. I., 1636-1705. Published by 
order of the town. 8vo, pp. 347. Boston: 
W. B. Clarke & Co. 1889. 


This volume is the first of a series intended to 
cover the proceedings of the ancient town of 
Plymouth from the date of the earliest record to 
the year 1828, It begins with November 15, 
1636, and closes with the town meeting held 
September 10, 1705. Familiar names strike the 
eye on nearly every page of this primitive rec- 
ord. “On the 4th of November, 1650, the town 
meeting was held at the house of Governor 
William Bradford. Sometimes it was held in 
the meeting-house, then again at the house of 
Edward Winslow. On the 30th of November, 
1667, the town agreed to send for Mr. John Cot- 
ton, and in April, 1679, the town ‘‘ voated to 
pay Mr. Cotton out of the Townes Corne in the 
hands of George Morton the sum of six pound 
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and three shillings as due to him for all arrears 
of Rates made for his maintainance until May 
the 30th, 1677.” Moses Hale, the son of John 
Hale of Newbury, taught school in Plymouth a 
year or more, and we find.at one of the town 
meetings in 1701 it was ‘‘voated that Mr. 
Joseph Bartlett shall hereby have power to 
gather in the arrears of what moneys is yet un- 
ree relating to the scoole.” This volume is 
argely devoted to grants of land by the town, 
and discloses something of the methods by which 
the foundation of our land titles was originally 
made. 





JAMES G. BIRNEY AND HIS TIMES. 
The Genesis of the Republican Party, with 
some account of Abolition movements in the 
South before 1828. By WILLIAM BIRNEY. 
12mo, pp. 443. New York: D. Appleton & 


Co. 1890, 

The active and useful career of James G. Bir- 
ney is in this modest volume presented to the 
reading world in a series of pen portraits, which 
include many vivid pictures of the agitations 
and disturbances of the exciting times in which 
he lived. Birney was a cultivated and polished 
gentleman, and an able business man, who ac- 
cumulated a fortune and spent it wisely. He 
was of Scotch-Irish descent, born and reared in 
a southern slave-holding state, but one of those 
sincere, thoughtful men who became aroused on 
the subject of slavery, and resolved to do what 
lay in his power to abolish the evil. He became, 
in 1818, a planter and politician in Alabama, and 
then practiced law in that state. It was during 
his life there that he first realized the demoraliz- 
ing tendency of slavery on the whites, as well as 
its injustice to the blacks. He then became an 
agent of the Colonization Society, and traveled 
through the southern states raising funds and 
doing what was possible to free the slaves. 
Meantime he still held slaves of his own, mainly 
one family of house servants. After working for 
some years in the South in this manner he be- 
came convinced that the problem was not to be 
solved without more effectual means. He de- 
veloped into an abolitionist ; but it was inevi- 
table that through his difference of temperament 
and early training there should have been a 
want of sympathy between him and Garrison. 
In 1835 he removed to Cincinnati, having first 
manumitted his slaves, and joined the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, and became one of its 
leaders. He lectured, wrote, and published a 


paper, giving his time to the agitation of the 
slavery question. His theory was that slavery 
could only be abolished by political action, and 
he advocated the formation of a liberty party. 
This brought upon him the opposition of Garri- 
son and the other extremists, who did not believe 
in voting or in countenancing in any way the 
laws of the land which protected slavery. Abo- 
lition mobs were a feature of this period, and, 
although Birney was far more temperate of 
speech than Wendell Phillips or Garrison, his 
printing-office in Cincinnati was destroyed by a 
mob. He re-established his paper at once, and 
he never again was molested. 

In 1840 he was nominated for the presi- 
dency by the abolitionists, and received some 
seven thousand votes. In 1844 he was again 
nominated, and _ received sixty-two thou- 
sand votes. It was his last appearance 
in politics, as he met with an accident in 
1845 which made him a chronic invalid and 
closed his career prematurely. General Birney 
has given us a well-written biography of his 
father, a book worthy of the gallant, public- 
spirited, and high-minded subject. We wish it 
savored less of controversy, for James G. Birney 
was a man quite able to stand upon his own 
merits. ‘‘If one abolitionist sought to shame 
his fellows into revolt against slavery, and an- 
other held to political and constitutional methods 
as the only ones likely to avail, it does not follow 
that either was hopelessly wrong. The world 
is made up of many minds, and appeals which 
succeed with some will always fail with others. 
In a word, all the influences and agencies which 
were arrayed against slavery were on the side of 
the higher civilization, the higher religion, the 
general advance of humanity.” Emancipation 
was the result of the war, not the purpose for 
which it was waged. Mr. Lincoln’s action was 
dictated, not by philanthropy, but by policy, 
and that action would have been brought about 
even if the abolitionists had never existed. The 
author reminds us that ‘‘Mr. Birney was one of 
the vice-presidents of the World’s Convention 
of 1840, having been unanimously designated 
for that honor by the American delegates. His 
reputation as an honorable presiding officer had 
been already established. He had in a rare 
degree that combination of dignity, firmness, 
courtesy, promptitude of decision, tact, and 
knowledge of parliamentary rules, which en- 
ables a man to guide the proceedings of large 
deliberative bodies.” This book, covering, as 
it does, an eventful period, becomes a most im- 
portant contribution to American history. 
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